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* GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM J. BoGAN 


In previous issues of this magazine we have printed articles fi 


heads of a number of large-city s 
bell of New York, Sutton of 
of Baltimore—and each has had 
superintendent's point of vieu 


hor 


Atlanta, Reed 
fOme thi 4 


But each 


view and made his own significant « 


of Chicago, who writes the article presented here, is no except: 
Bogan refers to three kinds of guidance 
n 


but points out their close inter-relati 
illiteracy’ which is so prevalent among young people, but has high 


that it can and will be overcome 


He emphasizes the i 


, 
‘ 
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Minnea j 
[72 £ fenificant ) 
ha had / i ind 1 id f4 4s 
niribution. Superint B 


] sie ai af ; 
CANCANONAL, Moral, VOCAlION 


He de plore the “1 i j 


Lot 
spip 


ability in a changing occupational world 


HERE HAS never been a definite 

consensus as to the functions of 

free public education in a de- 
mocracy, but there is a general agreement 
that guidance, whether specific or general, 
is Of primary importance. In a real sense, 
all education is guidance and, in fact, gui- 
dance is the objective of all education. 
For purposes of emphasis guidance is fre- 
quently divided into three overlapping 
types—(1) educational or intellectual, 
(2) moral, and (3) vocational—but a 
well rounded education presupposes 
knowledge and experience under each of 
these three classifications. 


II 
_ Educational guidance has been con- 
sidered one of the most important goals 





of the schools from the 


first little 
cated in Babylonia several thousan 


been ex- 


’ , 
when the 
de di- 


1 years 


time 


white schoolhouse was 


ago. This type of guidance has 
tremely rigid and formal, for the schools 
have taken it for granted that educational 
guidance meant guidance toward the 
upper school levels and that higher edu- 
cation in large doses should be given to 
every student. Unfortunate indeed was 
the student who, because of physical, 
mental. moral, or financial shortcomings, 
was unable to surmount the many hurdles 
on the highway to college. Educational 
guidance ministered to the vanities and 
prejudices of the teacher guides rather 

tit stu- 


than to the needs and aptitudes of 


a 
dents. To witl 
clouds, practical education app« ared to 


I 
idealists 1 heads in the 
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be a messy waste of time and energy and 
money. 

Today, educational guidance devotes its 
time and energy to showing all the worth- 
while goals and the best routes by which 
to reach them. It leads students, at an 
early age, to think of prospective occupa- 
tions and the preparations necessary to 
fill them. Educational guidance leads the 
pupil toward that goal which his energy, 
enthusiasm, and aptitude will enable him 
to reach. If educational guidance could 
also be applied to parents, they might 
discover greater satisfaction for them- 
selves and their children through real 
achievements than they do through arti- 
ficial objectives like credits, social prestige, 
and mere financial success. 


III 

Moral guidance is a fundamental part 
of general and of special education. It 
is inculcated day after day and year after 
year through story, essay, picture, and the 
influence of teachers of character—an 
influence that is immeasurable. It is all- 
pervasive. It enters the hearts and souls 
of rich and poor, dull and bright, defiled 
and pure. In myriads of pupils, it has 
persisted in some form throughout their 
lives. Many a soul shut in by the dark- 
ness of circumstance has been lighted by 
the word and example and idealism of 
the teacher. 

Young teachers soon learn that one of 
the fundamental policies in successful 
teaching is to place responsibility upon 
the pupil. By some, this policy is re- 
garded as a trick of the profession de- 
veloped through long and irritating ex- 
perience, but the real teacher regards it 
as a philosophy. Teachers have trans- 
formed wayward boys into men of inde- 
pendence and power by throwing upon 
them responsibility for the protection of 
the weak and defenseless. Again and 
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again, teachers have made fine 

men of high character from girls of smal! 
ambition and weak morale by placing 
upon them the responsibility for building 
ambition and morale in brother or sister 


ence of the teacher, if allowed to expand 
if given freedom from the restrictions 
inertia, incompetence, politics, corrupt 
and stupidity, will make a new nat 
In the method of the good teacher js 
found the ideal illustration of guidance 
through precept and example. 

Old standards of morality are difficult 
of application in the secondary school age 
because of the increased complexities of 
modern life. Youth in city and country 
is sophisticated, parenthood is confused 
parents are ignorant and out of step in 
morals as well as in fashions and in dress 
The weakness of parents throws a great 
burden upon the schools, a burden which 
is not theirs but which cannot be shifted 
or ignored by the schools, for schools are 
supported by society and what society de- 
mands must be granted. The cordial 
confidential relations so common between 
father and son, mother and daughter, in 
a simpler age are rapidly disappearing 
under the influence of conditions un- 
known a half century ago. In olden days 
sin searched for privacy. Today, privacy 
searches for sin. Youth may be under 
parental care for the moment and in the 
next county ten minutes later. Is it any 
wonder that the schools are forced to 
accept duties that rightfully belong to the 
parents? 

In the elementary school, the moral 
influence of the teacher is employed to 
the “best advantage possible at present,” 
meaning the best under present con- 
ditions of knowledge and method. In 
the secondary school, with the approach 
of specialization of all kinds, a more 
formal method or system must be used, 
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und this system, like so many other sec- 
tions of public education, must, because 
of cost, be planned on the basis of mass 
production. Its benefits must accrue to 
all. This means class work in the de- 
velopment of character, carried on through 
the aid of every teacher in the school. 
To a great extent it means self-guidance. 
Authoritative information must be placed 
before the pupils, and methods must be 

vised to direct the thoughts of the 
pupils, in some degree at least, to the 
occupations of adult life. Special lectures, 
survey courses, new methods of mass in- 
struction will be necessary to focus the 
attention of large groups on their future 
responsibilities. Special cases will require 
individual attention. Problem cases that 
cannot be solved by ordinary methods 
should be studied by the school clinic. 
One of the most important tasks of the 
school administrator is to plan efficient 
clinics without great cost. 


IV 

Vocational guidance of a formal nature 
has had many vicissitudes. In Chicago, 
as late as 1931, the annual amount set 
up in the budget for the Department of 
Vocational Guidance was $150,372.00. 
But since that time no appropriation has 
begh set up and the department, as such, 
disappeared. The demands for its 
reinstatement have been persistent and 
intelligent. There is no doubt that vo- 
cational guidance of all kinds is needed 
as never before, but apparently the de- 
mands of a new day require that the type 
of organization, the manner of financing, 
and the philosophy of administration be 
radically altered, so that a guidance pro- 
gram may be promoted more energetically 

than ever before. 
From early days the people have taken 
for granted that every pupil should learn 
to read and write, if for no other purpose 
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illiteracy 
that 
teach all 


than to escape the dis 
Now, they 
it iS of 


grace of 
are beginning to realize 
prime importance to 
rather definitely 
sentials of 


youth some of the es- 


vocational adjustment. To 
take his rightful place in the affairs of 
today must know 


to the nation, t 


adult life, the pupil of 
himself 
the smaller 
ment, 


and his relation 


community, to € govern 


and to commerce and industry. To 
h more or less 


the fields of knowl 


this end he must survey wit 


thoroughness all 


edge. Exploratory courses will discover in 
terests, aptitudes, abilities. The teacher 
and counselor place before the — all 
the knowledge and experience available 
for the making of a decision ee 
is he who is not required to depend upon 
blind fate for direction. The school 
should not make the choice, for it lacks 
the knowledge and experience to ac- 


company the responsibility 

The occupation of guiding youth in 
secondary schools might well be listed as 
for only is it al- 


for 


a hazardous one, not 


ways in danger of being sacrificed 
economy 's sake but it faces the possibility 
of failure through the fact that even stu- 
dents who have been guided with unusual 
care and efficiency may scatter all 
to the winds when the first position ts 
offered. Even the most efficient prepa- 
ration lacks the 
Schools set up elaborate systems of gui- 
dance, staffed with teachers, principals, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, home visitors, 
and specialists of other kinds, only to see 
their product turn from the road tow ard 
which they have directed and 
wander off into the byways at the call 
of the job. After the school has given 
its all, the graduate trips forth lightly 
with a certificate from the guidance de- 
partment telling the world that the bearer 
will in all probability make a success in 


college, or in industry, or in the pro- 


advice 


guarantee of success. 


been 
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fessional school. The pupil may, for 
some time, hold in mind the advice and 
guidance which he has received through 
the years. But times are hard. The 
family is in need. He and they must 
live. What chance, therefore, has his 
training, or his youthful assurance, or his 
education against the financial appeal of 
the job? No chance. Only the rare soul 
will plan for the far distant future. In 
times of depression it is too much to 
expect faltering youth, with starving 
family, with fear of the future, and with 
shattered ideals, to follow the counsel of 
wisdom and resist the temptation of 
immediate reward for the satisfaction of 
the future, perhaps of an unattainable 
ideal, lacking in the tangibles of food, 
raiment and entertainment. Youth knows 
all the references in the Sermon on the 
Mount to the fowls of the air, the lilies 
of the field, and the righteousness of 
God. He appreciates the beauties of the 
admonition: ‘Therefore take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall 
we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” But he minimizes the spiri- 
tuality of most of the passages and 
emphasizes only the practical one—‘‘for 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” 


V 

The versatility of modern youth is the 
saving grace of vocational guidance, but 
also the source of most of its difficulties, 
paradoxical as this statement may appear. 
If human beings had only one domi- 
nating, discoverable aptitude it might be 
possible to guide every individual into 
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his natural vocation. Having once djs. 
covered his strength, his weakness, and 
his aptitude for an occupation, the scho 
might easily provide the necessary edv- 
cation and training to serve him in the 
station for which Providence had selected 
him. Or the schools might return to the 
ideal of the Middle Ages and copy the 
system of apprenticeship, which trained 
the sons in the trades of the father 
Human versatility, however, in these d 
of adventure, makes such a plan 
possible. The boy with one dominant 
skill is handicapped indeed unless 
also possesses several other skills 
greater or less degree. Before the 
dustrial revolution of the 18th and 19t! 


centuries, boys were content to serve long 


periods of apprenticeship without hope 
of immediate remuneration, but mode: 
youth, especially in America, scorns that 
system, for modern machines make 
usual skill unnecessary. 
changes due to technological inventions, 
versatility and adaptability have become 
essentials in nearly all occupations. The 
jack-of-all-trades has become the man of 
the hour. Therefore, all advisers must 
recognize the fact that training in and 
for versatility is an important function of 
the modern school. 

Vocational guidance, therefore, must 
focus its attention upon the small number 
of fundamental principles underlying 
occupations. To youth it must offer broad 
foundations, general surveys, and uni- 
versal principles. Skills will be helpful, 
assuredly, but the development of adapta 
bility is of prime importance in a chang- 
ing world. 


7 


When a man’s business does not fit him, ’tis as ofttimes with a shoe— 
if too big for the foot it will trip him, if too small, will chafe——Horace. 
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WHY MEN FAIL—OR SUCCEED 


Personality Analysis and Improvement as a Means of 
Occupational Adjustment 








1OOPINGARNER | 








Many other factors than measurabl 
enter into the question of success in 


recognition of the réle of personality 
success. Some of these traits are m 
methodology, and are found t 
ance and satisfaction on the job 

Here Professor Hoopingarner descril 
with adults in the 
gives along with his findings certain 
tional guidance. This article has bee 
by Professor Hoopingarner before the 
Association for the Advancement of 


Deal 


oR the past eleven years the School 

of Commerce, New York Univer- 

sity, has offered a credit course for 
normal adults in Personality Improve- 
ment and Vocational Orientation. The 
general methods employed in the course 
and some of the conclusions reached as a 
result of experience to date will be of in- 
terest to those who appreciate the vital 
relationship between personality and vo- 
cational adjustment. 

The course was undertaken as an ex- 
periment to try to work out a practical 
means of giving the student definite help 
in developing his personal qualities and 
in making a more satisfactory adjustment 
to life. The course is in reality a “labora- 
tory” in which the student analyzes and 
studies, under supervision, his own 
abilities in relation to different types of 
occupations and professions; and in 


which he not only is helped to de-ide 
more intelligerfly what to undertake for 
his life work, but is guided also in how 
to go about planning to develop him- 
self—his personality—so as to assure 


field of Personalit 
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Psych ol gy Section 
Scie Ne 


himself of a reasonable chance 
in the field of his choice 


In organizing this work as a 


course and a definite part of the curric- 


assumed that purely ad 


ulum, it was 


visory methods for personality develop 


ment were not adeq ate, but that int 


sive work under supervision, such as 


might be through — th 


means of 


accomplished 
an organized course, would 
furnish a proper nucleus around which to 
build such work 

In starting this Personality Improve 
ment Course there was no pr 
The idea was to take availabl 
and methods, put them into operation 
make a “road test,” so to speak—and 
improve the methods 
practical use, with the end in view tl 
eventually we might be able to find a 
satisfactory solution to the prt blem of 
equipping the student to make effective 
use of the knowledge he receives 

The need for such a course was evi- 
dent immediately. In 1924, with nothing 


more than a simple announcement in our 
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catalog of a day and a night section (the 
course is purely elective), the night en- 
rolment filled to capacity; and almost 
every year since we have had to turn 
away students because of inadequate fa- 
cilities. The students are of a highly sat- 
isfactory type. They are not abnormals 
or “industrial cripples,” but are conscien- 
tious individuels who feel the need of 


help. 
II 


Of approximately 1,500 people who 
have taken the course, more than 50 per 
cent are mature men and women already 
out in business and the professions, who 
come in to the night sessions. The range 
in age is from 18 to 65 years; practically 
every type of business and profession is 
represented—lawyers, doctors, surgeons, 
dentists, engineers, teachers, accountants, 
business executives, etc.; the income 
range is up to $50,000 a year; and in one 
group of 106 students, there were en- 
rolled former students and graduates of 
43 different schools and colleges. 

The general method followed in giving 
the course is as follows: 

1. Lecture and discussion each class 
period dealing with personality, personality 
improvement, traits, development of the 
rig t attitude, courtesy and conduct, methods 
of study and work, how to use the library, 
concrete cases of successful performance in 
business and professions, etc., etc. 

2. An analysis of the student’s person- 
ality, including interests and aptitudes, as a 
basis for recommendations for a program for 
improvement. The basis for this analysis is 
the “Personality and Business Ability 
Analysis,” which is discussed later. 

3. Moving pictures and voice record of 
each student, so that he may see for himself 
any peculiarities or mannerisms which might 
unfavorably affect his dealings with other 
persons. 

4. Personal conference with each student 
to discuss the results of the analysis and to 
make recommendations. 


5. Assigned readings. 

6. A term paper on the topic, “My Vo- 
cational Aim and Program for Continuous 
Personality Improvement,” required of each 
student as a major project of the course, in 
order to crystallize the results of the study. 

Plans for at least five years in advance must 
be made. This report covers the four main 
requisites of personal development as we 
have been able to conceive it, and is outlined 
for the student as follows: 

Section I. An investigation of the possible 
occupations or fields of activity in which the 
student is interested, or into which he feels 
that he is most likely to go. A first-hand 
study is urged in addition to the obtaining 
of information from competent written 
sources where available. This investigation 
covers fourteen points which include an 
analysis of advantages, disadvantages, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, etc., to be found 
in the occupation. 

Section II. A study of the human require- 
ments for performance in the different oc- 
cupations, in terms of physique, mental alert- 
ness, skill, aptitudes, and temperament—the 
five major factors in ability. 

Section III. The matching of himself, his 
abilities and capacities, both latent and ex- 
pressed, against the human requirements for 
successful performance, so as to select the 
field most likely to give him his best outlet. 
The same five major factors in ability are 
used, thus forming a common denominator 
between the occupational requirements and 
the individual's capacities. 

Section IV. Starting with his —_ 
equipment, the mapping out of a definite 
schedule for developing personal qualities, 
so as to assure a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess in the field selected. This schedule of 
development centers around the twelve traits 
of business personality in which the standing 
of the student has already been estimated 
with the aid of the Personality Analysis. 

If the course did nothing more than 
bring the student to a consciousness of 
his need of personal improvement and in- 
terest him seriously in getting a more 
definite aim in life, I believe it would 
justify itself. The fact that he is given 
something in the way of a method, point 
of view, and attitude, and that he has 
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more clearly “‘objectified” his goal, is in 
itself of positive value. 


Ill 


Taking up more specifically the anal- 
ysis and diagnosis procedure used in the 
course, it is desirable first to consider the 
fact that the science of personality has 
lacked clear underlying principles. 

One factor which has definitely ham- 
pered general progress in the study of 
personality has been the tacit assumption 
that the same statistical procedure is suf- 
ficient for individual work as for group 
work. The concept of norms was a step 
forward in our understanding of group 
and individual differences, but it has be- 
come increasingly evident that if further 
advance is to be made, emphasis must be 
put upon trying to understand the excep- 
tions to the norms. For, just as unfavor- 
able conditions of health may be fatal or 
not, depending upon environmental fac- 
tors, and just as persons of inferior in- 
telligence may adjust themselves or not, 
depending upon whether or not what they 
try to do is within the grasp of their 
understanding, so personality differences 
depend upon whether conditions permit 
traits to develop to an extreme degree or 
tend to inhibit them. The same or 
equivalent abilities, for example, may te- 
sult in aggressiveness or meekness, ac- 
cording to whether one is superior to his 
group, how he is regarded by his group, 
and whether he can easily and with credit 
do the things which his ambition acti- 
vates. It is becoming more and more obvi- 
ous that there is little of practical value 
to any individual seeking helpful advice 
in being told that he does or does not 
offer a striking exception to expectations 
made known by complex statistical ma- 
nipulations. And yet some such statement 
has often been the only contribution 
which could conscientiously be offered. 


We must not overlook the fact that 
personality is a resultant of the rela- 
tions and interrelations between a 
son's various physical and 
ties, his ambitions, his training an 
perience, as well as to his reactions to the 
abilities and personalities of his asso 
A firm 
personality improvement cannot be built 


ciates. foundation for effective 

up unless, besides knowing where a sub 

ject stands in the normal distribution of 

also know 

enough or too much for the field in which 
That 

be no personality advice of value unless 


traits, we whether he has 


he wants to succeed there can 


goal may be. 

A sound working basis for personality 
analysis and improvement must take into 
consideration all of the major factors in 
human ability; that is, one’s physique, 
mental alertness, aptitudes 
temperament—factors which are neces 
Safy in varying degrees to 
ance of every type of work, and which 
can be improved; for unless all these fac 
tors are taken into consideration together 
the picture of the individual's ability ts 
incomplete and the basis for improve 
ment is inadequate. 

In recognition of the fact that purely 
advisory methods based on tests given by 
a third person fail to stimulate subjects 
so as to make them mentally receptive to 
advice, the analysis we use is self-rating 
and requires much thought on the part of 
subjects, and at the same time provides 
them with an the relative 
strength and weakness of their various 


skills and 


the pe rferm 


idea as to 


traits. 

The procedure assumes that everyone 
has “‘personality”—not meaning by this 
word the possession of peculiar or charm- 
ing traits, nor referring to something 


metaphysical and intangible- and it as- 
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sumes that if everyone has a personality, 
it can be evaluated with some degree of 
accuracy. 

The procedure admits that personality 
undergoes continuous adjustment and 
continuous improvement—or the oppo- 
site; that one’s personality is not a final 
matter and that in controlling its develop- 
ment, if one cannot add to innate capac- 
ities, one can at least modify the goal 
to one within possible reach, and change 
habits of response. 

It recognizes that the majority of per- 
sons seeking advice are neither abnormal 
nor pathological, and so it does not em- 
phasize the discovery of such traits. In 
fact, it carefully avoids the suggestion of 
anything pathological. 

‘Personality and Business Ability Anal- 
ysis” is in the nature of a self-analysis 
designed to be administered under non- 
controlled conditions. Not only objective 
tests of mental ability and subjective tests, 
but also surveys of experience, skills, and 
interests are incorporated. 

While not outwardly and directly or- 
ganized around the five major factors of 
ability (for practical purposes, twelve 
personality traits are used), actually the 
underlying basis for the analysis is an 
evaluation of each one of these factors: 
physique, mental alertness, skill, apti- 
tudes, temperament. 

The twelve personality traits taken into 
consideration are tested as follows: 

1. Impressiveness, “the combination of 
personal and physical qualities which influ- 
ence favorably those with whom one comes 
in contact,” including physique, energy, per- 
sonal appearance, manner, and presence, is 
tested by 30 questions, most of them indi- 
cating behavior patterns. 

2. Initiative, “a combination of origi- 
ae ae 
thusiasm . . . having ideas an ing thin, 
done,” is tested by 24 a = 

3. Thoroughness, “involving accuracy 
and dependability in performing any task— 
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not taking things for granted—and relia. 
bility in the assumption of any duty,” js 
judged by two timed tests which require 
thoroughness, and a question test about one’s 
habits of thoroughness. 

4. Observation, “involving both memory 
and perception,” is tested by the ability to 
see and to remember details of a picture 
which is observed for a definite length of 
time. 

5. Concentration, “the ability to disre- 
gard other problems and to focus attention 
on the particular task at hand,” is tested by 
two timed tests which, while easy to under- 
stand, require close attention. 

6. Constructive imagination, “the ability 
to apply present knowledge and experience 
toward the solution of new problems . . . the 
ability to see the relationship of what you 
already know to new situations, which is 
the basis of originality,” is judged by a test 
which demands the recall and use of data 
already known, as well as the definite state. 
ment of the subject's goal and his plans to 
reach it. 

7. Decision, “involving quicktiess of 
comprehension, the ability to think through 
a situation and to arrive at a conclusion, and 
the ability to put a problem aside and to go 
on to the next, once a line of action has been 
decided upon,” includes, in the test of this 
trait, questions about habits of decision; also 
the matching under a time limit of proverbs 
which have similar meanings, the Sitity to 
do which promptly is differential of ability 
to come to a decision quickly and efficiently. 

8. Adaptability, “the inherent ability to 
adapt onesc!f to new problems easily and 
quickly, which involves mental alertness, 

speed of thinking, and facility in changing 
mental set,” is measured by short timed tests 
which require abstract intelligence and by 
questions about habits which are associated 
with ability to adapt well. Both social and 
mental adaptability are here given considera- 
tion. 

9. Leadership, “the ability to get others 
to do willingly what you want them to do, 
to results from men rather than from 
tools and machinery,” is measured by ques- 
tions which furnish indications of mastery, 
control, fairness, and tact. 

10. Organizing ability, “the ability to see 
the elements of a problem and to keep them 
in their proper relationship, and to be re- 
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sourceful in planning methods for their solu- 
tion,” is measured by timed tests which re- 
quire ability to analyze and synthesize data. 
11. Expression, “the ability to think 
clearly and to convey one’s ideas to others— 
to know and let others know you know,’’ is 
measured by an antonym-synonym test and 
by questions about ease of expression, tact in 
arguments, etc. 

12. Knowledge, “knowing facts and hav- 
ing ability to use them, that is, to recall 
them when wanted,” is measured by two 
tests—one on general knowledge and the 
other requiring knowledge of business. 


IV 


Following the survey of personality 
traits, there is a section in the analysis 
which deals with the subject's life history, 
training, experience, vocational tenden- 
cies, and ultimate goal—questions which 
indicate both natural aptitudes and those 
acquired skills and personal hopes which 
adults cannot afford to discard unless they 
interfere with the integration of the per- 
sonality. 

The individual who is to receive per- 
sonality advice takes about two hours to 
complete the Personality Analysis, scoring 
the various tests himself and from the 
results making a profile which gives him 
an indication of his own best and weak- 
est traits. 

After this the analysis book goes to an 
assisting psychologist who, after inter- 
preting and summarizing the results in 
the light of the individual’s potential and 
actual goals, prepares constructive sugges- 
tions showing how the student can capi- 
talize abilities by strengthening weak 
points and improving poor habits which 
detailed answers to the questions have 
brought to light. The summary also at- 
tempts to point out in which of four 
general types of personality the student 
belongs as an aid in determining apti- 
tudes. 

This report then goes to an inter- 
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viewer, who is also psychologically 
trained and who, in addition. is familiar 
with business and professional demands 
and opportunities in terms of the same 
five factors in ability and is thus com- 
petent to interpret and supplement the 
analyst’s advice in a private interview 
with the student. 

The regular class lectures furnish a 
psychological background to enable the 
student to understand how to put recom- 
mended changes into effect, and to mo- 
tivate him to begin doing so 

Class papers, especially planned to 
make the students think through their 
particular problems, are also requirements 
of the course. 

Supplementary to this is a psychologi- 
cal laboratory in which other special tests 
are given as needed, and where individ- 
ual voice records and moving pictures 
are made so that the student may see for 
himself any peculiarities or mannerisms 
which unfavorably affect his dealings 
with other persons. 

No part of the procedure is allowed to 
become mechanical, and this is a most 
essential point. Each student is consid- 
ered individually. It is recognized that 
apparently equivalent not 
necessarily equal and that though the 
examination is self-analyzing it cannot be 
self-interpreting. The psychologist who 
summarizes the student's analysis has to 
consider what factors contribute to mak- 
ing a trait seem high or low—whether it 
is raised or lowered by good concentra- 
tion and relatively poor understanding; 
whether differences in age are a factor, 
since youth with its speed and overcon- 
fidence tends to raise some scores while 
age through failing confidence and lessen- 
ing speed tends to lower them. Eac h 
separate answer in the subjective tests 
must be considered on its own merits for 
it either tells of a good habit which is an 
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asset or a poor one which one should 
have help in changing. Weakness in 
mental function is detected by comparing 
with the norms the tests which particu- 
larly depend upon clear thinking and 
ability to concentrate. The parts which 
particularly show abstract intelligence 
must also be considered in relation to the 
goal and the advice to be given. There 
are many chances for error in judgment. 

As to the reliability coefficients of the 
Personality Analysis, the subjective part 
has .905, and the objective part has .953. 


V 


Further study indicates some interest- 
ing results on the question of controlled 
and uncontrolled conditions in testing, 
and the honesty of subjects in making the 
self-analysis. A comparison was made 
between young students in day classes and 
mature adults in night classes. The evi- 
dence, which we cannot adduce here, 
leads to the conclusion that the young 
day student under non-controlled condi- 
tions tends to cheat to an extent that in- 
validates his score on the objective part 
of the examination. The more mature 
student, who more clearly recognizes the 
need for self-improvement and who de- 
sires help, is honest in examining him- 
self, and the control factor is not signifi- 
cant. 

A comprehensive statistical study of 
data furnished by the Personality Analy- 
sis procedure administered to several hun- 
dred New York University students dur- 
ing the last several years is in the process 
of completion. Results and implications 
will be available soon. 

While figures on validity are as yet in- 
adequate, some interesting results have 
been obtained. In a study in a sales or- 
ganization in connection with which the 
employes were later followed up, the 
criterion of validity employed was the ac- 


tual success of the individuals in their 
work six months after the examination. 
The predictions of the sales supervisors 
with their greater opportunity for obser- 
vation were found to be from 49 to 50 
per cent right—not greater than chance: 
while the opinions based on the Person- 
ality Analysis, which considered past 
experience, personality traits and habits, 
and native ability in relation to the work 
to be done, predicted 75 per cent of the 
successes and 69 per cent of the failures, 
In the cases in which success was pre- 
dicted, probable weak points were 
pointed out and constructive advice was 
given about how to deal with them. 

In another study, fifteen new salesmen 
were selected in the usual way, five of 
them through advertisements and ten of 
them because of their own selling ability. 
These were college men thirty or more 
years old who had had experience so that 
it was thought by those hiring them that 
each one had more than a chance of mak- 
ing good. Each of the fifteen men was 
given the Personality Analysis, the results 
of which were reported under five head- 
ings as follows: 

1. General aptitude for the particular 
type of salesmanship 

2. Ability to grasp technical features 

3. Probable temperamental reactions 

4. Receptiveness to leadership and super- 
vision 

5. Probable difficulties as shown in the 
five factors of ability 

Of the five of whom it was predicted 


on the basis of the analysis that they 
would fail because of unfitness for the 
particular kind of work, four failed ut- 
terly, though they had had standard col- 
lege education and one had given every 
promise of success from surface indica- 
tions. The failure of another was due to 
temperamental difficulties. Of the favor- 
able prognoses, the report based on the 
analysis was accurate as to the difficulties 
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the employes might encounter, and the 
statements made on this score proved 
helpful to the employer in training them. 
Six became successful salesmen; two be- 
came supervisors; and one became con- 
sultant to a trust company. 

Such results could not be obtained by 
everyone, however. The whole procedure 
requires familiarity with the examination 
and an understanding of the purpose of 
every test and every subtest. 


VI 


In summary, these are some of the con- 
clusions growing out of giving this course 
over a period of eleven years: 

1. Inability to get along with and deal 
effectively with people is one of the great- 
est obstacles not only to success but also 
to happiness. Schools, even professional 
schools—law, engineering, medicine, 
dentistry—are still wofully lacking in or- 
ganized training to meet this need. The 
chief purpose of the study of psychology 
in the future, outside of professional 
training for the psychologist himself, will 
undoubtedly be directed toward the at- 
tainment of a better understanding of 
people and of how to deal with them. 

2. There is a positive relationship be- 
tween life planning and success, and the 
converse, lack of planning and failure. 

3. Continuous personality improve- 
ment should be looked upon as a life 
process for every normal person. The 
need for vocational adjustment is related, 
but secondary, to the need for continuous 
improvement of one’s personality. 

4. The student should be assisted in 
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studying and analyzing himself intelli- 
gently as a basis for improvement, but the 
final judgment in selecting his life work 
Should be his own. 

5. Factors making for failure in dif- 
ferent occupations are more readily de- 
terminable than factors making for suc- 
cess. Vocational planning can rather 
wisely proceed on the basis of determin- 
ing in the beginning what occupational 
fields should not 
through a process of elimination reduc- 


one enter and thus 
ing the chance of error in making choices 
within the general fields of oc ypational 
activity. 

6. To facilitate the matching of in 
dividuals and occupations, insofar as pos- 
sible, human ability and occupational re 
quirements should be reduced to the same 
common denominator. 

7. In all practical clinical or advisory 
procedure, tests and other data, even the 
most carefully standardized, are only aids 
to diagnosis. Trained practitioners, cap- 
able of interpreting results and making 
sound inferences, are Test 
scores and statistical manipulations are 


essential 


sterile without such interpretation 

8. The traditional “cultural” and “‘vo- 
cational” subject-matter, 
which has led to the common practice 
of attempting to fit the individual into 
the curriculum instead of fitting the cur- 
riculum to the needs of the individual, 
should be abandoned. The time has come 
when the major elements of personality, 
and the requirements of improving these 
elements, should be the focal point 
around which the curriculum is built. 
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Some men are sharp, others dull; some soft and yielding, others 
hard and unbending; some eager after knowledge, others more anxious 
to acquire mechanical skill—JoHN ComeENtus in The Great Didacti 
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SERVING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


Guidance Implications of an Experimental Study 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 
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Educators have long been raising critical voices over the domination 
of American high pores by college entrance requirements. Much of 
the criticism has been based on the idea that college preparatory studies do 
not fit the needs and capacities of all the students, though an increasing 
number of boys and girls have been going on to higher institutions. But 
back of an experimental study undertaken by the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College, of the Progressive Education Association, lies 
another idea—namely, that the putting of individual needs first, in the 
organization, teaching methods, and curricular content of high schools, 
may result in the best kind of college preparation, provided that the 


college f coo perate. 


In May, 1932, an experimental plan for the Setter coordination of 
school and college work was proposed to the colleges, 250 of which have 
given their official approval. For a period of five years, beginning in 
1936, they will accept students from any of the selected group of sec- 
ondary schools included in this experimental study without regard to the 
course and unit requirements now generally in force and without further 
examination. Selection for admission will be based on a statement from 
the principal and on a careful record of the applicant's school history. 
The schools are making ready. The chairman of the committee directing 
the project points out here some of the changes taking place and shel 


oa 


significance for the future of secondary school education. 


HENEVER the head of a school 
actually faces his responsibility 
in meeting the needs of the 
youth in his charge, he must realize the 
importance of guidance, for the most uni- 
versal and persistent question in the 
minds of youth in our secondary schools 
and colleges is: “What am I going to 
do?” Few schools have even begun to 
take seriously the responsibility of helping 
the student to find the answer to that 
question; but we as educators must all 
do just that. 
The writer has the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of directing an experimental 
study of secondary education in which 


30 outstanding secondary schools, in- 
cluding both public and private schools, 
are taking part. They are selected from 
the various geographical areas of the 
United States and fairly represent the best 
in secondary education in our country 
These schools have been set free by the 
colieges from the usual requirements for 
admission. The colleges have said, in ef- 
fect, to these schools: 

“We know you and we know that you 
do your work well. You have sent us 


students well prepared for college under 
conventional conditions and your students 
have made excellent records in college 
You have said that you could serve each 
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student better if you were given a larger 
measure of freedom. We grant you this 
freedom for a period of five years begin- 


ng in 1936. Do what you think best 
reach one. Give us whatever informa- 

n concerning him you think helpful to 
us and we shall continue to guide him 
as wisely as we can after he comes to 
nege 


The following schools are participating 
n this experiment: 


Altoona High School 
Altoona, Pa. 
Baldwin School 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Beaver Country Day School 
Chestnut Hill, Mass 
Bronxville High School 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
Cheltenham Township High School 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Okla 
Chicago University High School 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dalton School 
New York, N. Y. 
Denver High Schools 
Denver, Colo. 
Eagle Rock High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fieldston School 
New York, N. a 
Francis Parker School 
Chicago, Ill. 
nds Central School 
Overbrook, Pa. 
George School 
George School, Pa. 
Germantown Friends School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horace Mann School for Girls 
New York, N. Y. 
John Burroughs School 
Saint Louis County, Mo. 
Lincoln School 
New York, N. Y. 
Milton Academy 
Milton, Mass. 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 
North Shore Country Day School 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Oakland High School 
Oakland, Calif. 
Ohio State University Demonstration School 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Pelham Memorial High School 
Pelham, N. Y. 
Radnor Township High School 
Wayne, Pa. 
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Rooseve High » 
Des M ines ] wa 
Shaker High School 
Shaker Heights. O 
Tower Hill School 
Wilmington, D 
Winsor School 
Boston, Mass 
Wisconsin High Scl 
Madison, Wis 
I] 
These 30 schools are glad to hav 
freedom which has been given ther 
they realize the obligation it 
upon them. Their problem is no | 
that of “meeting college requirement 
The requirements so far as they are 
cerned have been eliminated. Their pr 
lem is to serve the needs of the boys and 
girls in the schools and the problem of 
guidance becomes an exceed ngly 
portant and vital onc 
We believe that in order to serv 
boys and girls wisely we must know them 
better. We must know much more surely 
than we have known heretofore what 


their capacities and interests ar 
is amazing how little we really knov 
about the abilities and real erns of 
our students. We not only need to know 
our students better, but we need to know 


more fully and understand much more 
wisely the social, industrial, and 
problems of modern life. Otherw we 


cannot give them intelligent 
We are the blind leading the blind 
These responsibilities seem almost over- 


whelming, but they are the responsil 


ties of all who deal with youth in school 
If the school is to become vital to youth, 
it must share with them in the solution 


of problems that to them are really sig 
nificant. We must discover what youth 
iS concerned about outside of sch 0] and 


bring those concerns into the school and 
deal with them as wiscly as w in. We 
must use every ava lable sour of in- 


formation concerning the nature I id )- 


lescence, and each student must be dealt 
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with as an individual. His capacities, 
interests, and needs must be the starting 
point and the controlling factor for his 
whole school experience. 

This approach to the problems of the 
secondary school will almost certainly 
revolutionize our traditional practices and 
will involve far-reaching changes in cur- 
riculum, organization, and procedure. 
The curriculum must be made to serve 
the needs of youth much more effectively 
than it does today. For some pupils a 
curriculum far removed from the tra- 
ditional one will be necessary; and for all 
pupils there is need for new curriculum 
materials and the vitalizing of old sub- 
jects. The curriculum changes now under 
way in our 30 schools involve greater 
continuity of experience, better inte- 
gration of subject matter, the breaking 
down of artificial barriers between sub- 
jects and teachers, the enrichment and 
vitalization of subject matter, the omis- 
sion of much material of doubtful value, 
the constant readaptation of work to 
individual student needs, and much wider 
use of the school community and the 
larger community outside the school. 

It is evident that all teachers must 
become counselors in a new sense. They 
can no longer just be teachers of subjects. 
Each teacher must become concerned with 
the whole personality and experience of 
each of his students. And the teacher's 
vision can no longer be confined to the 
classroom, but must include the whole 
life of the school and the community. If 
he is really concerned with the larger 
purposes and objectives of his teaching, 
he must look for evidence of results 
everywhere the student goes and in all 
that he does. 


III 

Does this mean that there is no place 
for the trained, expert counselor? Ny 
at all. His work becomes increasing) 
significant but it is not separate and apar 
from the work of the other teachers ;; 
the school. They must share his respons. 
bilities and he must lead them to see thes! 
boys and girls more clearly and to shar: 
with him in meeting their needs. On th: 
other hand, the counselor must furnis) 
the teachers expert knowledge and techni 
cal skill in the guidance process. 

It seems to me important that | 
teachers should include in their prep: 
ration for work in our secondary schoo! 
at least one course in guidance, and ; 
seems to me equally necessary that the 
should have a little experience outside o' 
school in work of some kind that | 
similar to that which students are like); 
to do after they leave school. Equall; 
it is important that the counselor, who i 
the expert, the specialist, the technician 
should be an unusually well educated 
person with a broad and rich background 
of both school and out-of-school ex 
perience. 

We hope in our experimental study, 
which is being conducted under the auspi- 
ces of the Progressive Education Associa: 
tion, to make some significant and im- 
portant contribution to the improvement 
of secondary education and to better the 
service rendered to our boys and girls 
We cannot do this unless we guide 
them more wisely, educationally and vo 
cationally. We are finding the National 
Occupational Conference and allied or- 
ganizations of vital assistance in this 
undertaking, which seems to hold real 
promise of service to American youth. 
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Genius does what it must, talent does what it can. 
—EDWARD LYTTON. 
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APPROACH INTAKING TESTS 


A Technique for Studying the Examinee's Behavior 


FRANZISKA BAUMGARTEN 
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Argument over the validity and reliability of tests continue 
happily, does research. One of the persistent criticisms of tests in gen- 
eral has arisen from the varied temperaments of the subjects, the differing 
conditions under which the tests are given, and the diverse reactions to the 
test situations. All of these without reference to content of the test or the 
particular human characteristic which it was supposed to test. Keen t 
sense the fact that this behavior is also a most important evidence of the 
make-up of personality, psychologists have seized upon it as a valuable 
diagnostic tool. Throughout Europe the psychotechnicians will show you 
test after test designed primarily to reveal the individual's manner of ap- 
proaching it. The most elaborate analysis of possible actions and alterna 
tive interpretations is Dr. Baumgarten’s, which is included in Die Test 
methode, Aer contribution to the Handbuch der biologischen Arbeits 
methoden, edited by E. Abderhalden. We translated it from the German, 
discussed it at her home in Solothurn, Switzerland, and received her ap 
proval of our version. We believe it will be of deep interest to our 
readers. F, J. K 























OBSERVATION SHEET FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BEHAVIOR OF 
THE EXAMINEE DURING THE TEST PERIOD 


Behavior Inter pretation 


I. DURING THE PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS 


(A. Listens attentively, {. is really attentive 
looks steadily at |. can look at a person without listening 
the examiner 


1 a. can give effective divided attention 
B. Gazes around the } b. is not able to concentrate 
: [ room [¢. is not interested in the subject matter 


a. has heard im- {aa. poor hearing 


. has understood everything well 
. is in a hurry to accomplish the task 


Sa 


: 
: perfectly (bb. lack of concentration 
i | 6. has not understood 
4 A. Asks questions Je. has not been particularly interested in thi 

| | matter 
| d. wishes to gain time and not be compelled to do the 
5 2. task immediately (evident from the type of ques 
k tion) 
i] 

\ B. Asks no questions ( . is stupid 

j 
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A, 


3. Approaches the 
test 


4. At the close of the task 


5. Anticipatory expres- 
sions with reference 
to his own capacity 
for accomplishment 


6. Judgment upon or crit- 
icism of the task 


>. 


OCCUPATIONS 


a. is lively LB 
5. has an active nature 
} ¢. is interested in the test (this can als 
quickly sult from the two foregoing reasor 
|@. comprehends quickly 
e. lacks foresight 


| 4. is apathetic 
slowly < b. lacks interest in the task 
c. is both apathetic and uninterested At 
a. does not understand the task 
b. is cautious 
¢. cannot come to a decision 
da. is shy 
Le. is unwilling to take the test 


hesitatingly 


a. is of a serious nature 

| b. is impressed at the moment wit! 
the importance of the task 
L¢. is troubled by grief 


A. Serious 


(a. happens to be in a good hu: 
) B. Playful + b. task seems like play 
c. is of a carefree nature ) 


Zeal a. is greatly interested 
Zealous + b. desires to have the task over » 


quickly 


(a. feels task is easy 
(A. As if it were |b. does not overlook the difficultic 
easy ¢. tends to boastfulness and over 


{ bearing attitude 


(4. is interested 


B. Enthusiasm : , cs 
|. is uncritically enthusiastic 


re is conscious of his own powers 
; b. has an inferiority complex 
tw Will not be able Je does not properly understand th 
to do it task 
|d. wishes to ward off a resulting } 
( lack of interest 


a. desires to cooperate 

b. tends toward faultfinding 

c. tends to take a position whi 
will emphasize his ego ; 


A. Aloud . 


(4. is interested 
b. does not like : 
¢. disdains 


B. Through mimick- 
( ing signs 
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II]. EXECUTION OF THE TASK 


a. with deliberation 


6. without deliberation 


At the start 


LC. trying out 


Behavior while 
at work 


A. Attention 


b. degree 


\ 


APPROACH IN TAKING TESTS 


aa. finds the task te 
bb. is of a cautious 


cc. has a tendency 


aa. comprehends immed: 


bb. cannot weigh the 


cc. 1s unwilling to carr 


bb. always in a new way 


aa. sees the entire task 
in relation to th 
end toward which 


it is directed 


os . 
DD looks around in 


puzzled manner 


aa. concentration (ad 
ing the whole time 
does not avert | 
gaze from the task) 


bb. distraction 
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B. Expression of feel- 
ings and emo- 
tions (pleasure, 
dislike, sur- 


prise) 


C. Movements 


(of the body) 


D. Work tempo 


E. Movements of the 





hands 





OCCUPATIONS 


a. gives expres- 


sion 


b. no expression 


(a. the body 


coordinates 
with the task 


b. does not co- 
ordinate 


4. quick 


b. slow 


(a. careful, 


measured 


b. sure, quiet 


¢. quick, nervous 


{ 
| 


aa. 


bb. 


ce. 


aa. 


7. trusts in 


during the en- __ tester 
tire test, de- 12. is Of a cooper 
pendent up- tive and 
on vigor and cheerfy! 
type, may be character 
a sign that 3. lacks respect or 
attends 
poorly 


(7. experiences joy 


in gradual 
SUCCESS OF a 
' during single comp! ish. 
phases i. papa 
| 2. also possil le as 
a result 
ia 2 fe 
receding 
Gahan 
- €xperiences no emo- { 7. through educa. 
tions tion 
| 2. through cus 
- understands nearly ¢ tom or habit 
everything | 3. through hi 
Own will 
L power 
. is clever 


. has had gymnastic training 
. is animated by the thought that he wil! 


as quickly as possible attain the goal 


has no control over movements 


- possesses no flexibility of thought 


. has a lively nature 
. wishes to free himself of a burdensome 


task 


. has a phlegmatic nature 
. is lazy 
. is indifferent to the task 


. has had practice 
- has a natural tendency 


- possesses natural ability 
. possesses a strong will 


possesses natural ability 
is ambitious 
desires to reach his goal as quickly 1s 


possible 








es 





F. Manner of work 


A’. As to order 





B’. As to quality 


G. Handling of his 


tools 

During the work- 
ing period 

does he put the 


necessary tools 
in the same 
place ? 





{ 4. systematically 


| 


b. by fits and starts 


APPROACH 


| ¢. uniformly 





— 


d. irregularly 


careful, neat 


careless, 


sloppy 


yes 


no 


IN TAKING TESTS 


( aa. 


) bb. 


| 4a. 


| 


bb. 


4 te. 


dd. 


. at first quickly, 


deliberates 


loves order 


possesses a great zest for livits 
is nervous 
is desultory thinker 






is continually searching for something 


more interesting 


possesses serenity and insight 


: possesses a strong will 


(J. great drive 


at first slowly, | “ eaaaey 


then more 
and more 


quickly 


comes 


apparent 


mounts 


loss of interest 
then slowly weak concent! 
3 quick fatigue 


1. flexibility of th 
alternately at 


regular inter- 
vals, slow ly 


and quickly 


renewed attem! 
reenforce the 


ing pt wer 


possesses an aptitude for correctness 
exactness 
has a particular interest in the task 


possesses natural tendency 
lacks interest 
has a bad temper 


has good memory 
loves good order 
has mind for organization 


is forgetful 
is careless 
is not orderly 
. lacks mand for organizat 


10n 


3. interest progressi 


fluctuating attentior 


ght 


; 


\¢ 


s 


pt 


wan 
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3. Conduct as the 
nadifterent 


le 


a. ind 
difficulties 

. attitu 
emerge 


b. immediately 
throws up 
the sponge 


A. Asks no help 


Overcoming of 


diff culties 


several times 


a 


B. Asks help 


from others 


once 


\ 


bb. 


ce. 


ad. 
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lacks interest 
iS apathetic 


is careless 


has a passive nature 

has a conviction that effort is useless 
cause of a knowledge of his own 
meager abilities 

possesses an unjustified inferiority com 
plex due to lack of ambition 


| 
DC 


1. immedi- a’. knowl 
ately and 
are | 
incidental a’. he thinks 
slowly 
racks 
brain) 
2. gradually bh’. hecaus 
press 
(I: 
doth 
thing 
takes j 
overco! 
through difhicu 
correct a. chance 
methods hb’. ability 
inherent c. efforts at 
reason 
2, through (a’. flash of 
a trick | 5’. deceptic 


has a correct feeling of his own limited 
powers 

has an inferiority complex 

has developed bad habits (burdening 
eople with questions) 


\dd. lacks self-understanding 


has made mistakes, is possibly destructive 


4 bb. encounters a difficulty arising from lack 
of knowledge 


) 





) 
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4a apa hy 
r ; 
a. indifferently bb. a conviction that help t be given to 
I (tl Owe ) ) 
: ~— 
44 }OY Ith Del! ) h [ 
to b ert in the tur 
b. happily ¢ bb. an interest in the thing itself 
ri the task is light 1 { | f I 
q nec 1h ( WW | 
j ; 
c. with a thankful ia. the same 1 cr (b) 
| 
glance bb. good will 
C. Conduct while 
being helped: ‘4 ia. a weak belie! 
Receives it: — 1 , because of p 
“ sxeptically and ' a o¢ ! 
. . ’ i apulity 
critically 
es 
aa ICK OF a 
e. trustfully and / is well-disp 
/ i 
credulously train | 
4. suggestibility 
f. feels hurt umbition (with 1 
f' 5) 
4. Carrying out the instructions 
' A. Exactly (possesses the knowledge and attril 
of him) 
ct ince 
a. of a positive rich fantasy 
kind ci preater snOW 
4a spe ial if 
Bb. With deviations a 
, ‘ k memory 
5. Of a negative lack of interest 
i . kind | of re , 
| K OT kn V1 
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III. POSITION WITH REFERENCE TO HIS OWN PERFORMANCE 


aa. chance 
(oe. self-control for the first time at the end 
(4 yes : of his work 
A. Critical cc. during the work (always proves his re. 
Does he perceive J q sults before he proceeds) 


mistakes in his | 
own perform- 


pr he keeps his mind on the end result 
ance? Lb. no , bb. he proves his results neither during the 
L work nor at the close 
; a. apathy 
B. Indifferent {7 a deep conviction with reference to his own strength 
. content 
C. With mild feeling {; pane 


IV. CONDUCT AT THE END OF THE WORK 


c4. is shy 
|b. is well educated 
c. lacks decision 


A. Remains silent and watches quietly | 
d. lacks knowledge as to what to do 


(a. is overjoyed at having solved the problem 
B. Announces the result himself 4 5. is loud-mouthed and unruly 
c. believes he must do it 


{5 feels necessity for telling others 


: » * ; ea . . . 
C. Asks questions: “Is that not true: b. lacks certainty, a desire to gain confirmation 


“Is that not so?” Lc. greatly desires to hear himself praised 


aa. satisfaction at having finished the job 
bb. satisfaction at having solved the problem 
(sensitivity to his own powers of per- 


a. contentment fectio n) 


D. Emotional expres- ce. satisfaction at not being taunted by his 
sion of comrades 
aa. his ambition has been thwarted 
b. vexation bb. his assurance has been destroyed 
cc. he expects to be punished 


It is also important to observe the conduct of a worker after the completion of a task, 
and indeed: 


1. whether he leaves his place of work a. in order (he has a love of order; he is 
quickly or slowly interested in the good of others, he has 


7" been taught, has been accustomed) 
2. in what condition he leaves his tools 


b. in disorder (he is disorderly; he is rest- 
less; he does not consider the welfare 
of others; he has no time) 


3. whether he handles the material—economically, wastefully. 
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BOYS LOOKING FOR JOBS | 


Volunteer Counselors in Cincinnati High Schools 


CHARLES E. LEE 




















In this article Mr. Lee tells the story of a project in volunteer coun- 


seling in the Cincinnati public schools. 
the story of the counseling work being done in the school system of thai 
art, and judging from the fact that 
bing like nine years, it seems to have 


city. However, it is an interesting 


it has now been going on for somet 


proved its worth. 


the drifting, shifting numbers of un- 

employed young men and women, is 
vocational guidance worth while? This is 
a fair question. At least a partial answer 
may be sought—and found—in the ex- 
perience of the Cincinnati YMCA in pro- 
viding a vocational counseling service for 
high school boys in the city and county. 

Business and professional men, under 
this plan, give counsel to the boys of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. These 
volunteer counselors are carefully se- 
lected for their ability to counsel the boys 
with sympathy and tact. Their efforts are 
supplementary to the work of the public 
school counselors, and supervision of 
their activities affords a reasonable degree 
of limitation and control. 

A supervisory committee headed by 
Robert F. Lovett, of Procter and Gamble 
Company, determines policies and pro- 
cedures. This committee is made up of 
chairmen of various school committees 
and representatives of the counseling di- 
vision of the public schools. In each 
school there is also a vocational guidance 
committee, which includes the principal 
and, if there is one, the school counselor, 
and which supervises procedures in that 
particular school. 


I: THE face of present conditions, ot 


It is, Of course, only a part 


The boys and girls in the junior high 
schools of the city are given educational 
and vocational counsel by the professional 
public school counselors, and in the ninth 
year they attend classes in occupations 
The volunteer inter- 
viewing a boy, is furnished with a 


counselor, before 
record of the results of this early counsel- 
ing, together with such other data as 
school subject marks, percentile ratings of 
intelligence properly interpreted, remarks 
by teachers, and information supplied by 
the boy himself.“ Thus he is put in pos- 
session of a fair amount of knowledge 
about the boy whom he is to counsel 

Preceding the personal interviews, the 
boys are brought together in small groups 
according to their occupational interests 
and, under the leadership of members of 
the vocational guidance committee, are 
helped in shaping the questions they want 
to ask. This method is employed because 
of the shyness and unpreparedness with 
which many of them otherwise would ap- 
proach their interviews, The initial in- 
terview, which is held at the school, is 
followed by additional contacts at the 
counselor's office or factory, according to 
the needs in the individual case. 

As a further basis for the personal 
counseling, boys of the tenth and eleventh 
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grades are given a chance, both through 
auditorium meetings and through smaller 
group meetings, to hear specific occupa- 
tions described. The open-forum method 
is adopted to allow for the asking of 
questions and general discussion. Thus, 
during their high school careers, through 
group meetings and individual confer- 
ences, through suggested readings and 
factory trips, the boys are enabled to learn 
a good deal about the various major oc- 
cupations—their divisions, _ attractions, 
disadvantages, requirements, trends, and 
possibilities. Each boy should obtain at 
least a fair picture of a considerable num- 
ber of occupational opportunities. 

The volunteer counselors devote hours 
of their time to giving these boys the 
benefit of their own experience and 
knowledge. Visiting a school on a coun- 
seling day, one may find as many as 60 
or 70 business and professional men scat- 
tered about the building engaged in ren- 
dering this service. 

The counseling is carried on not 
merely in terms of occupational interests, 
but in such a way as to embrace a 
broader cultural emphasis. The boy’s 
leisure time interests, his reading, sports, 
and hobby interests are examined, and 
advice offered concerning the necessity of 
“making a life as well as a living.” 

We are not sure that occupations are 
overcrowded and therefore do not sub- 
scribe to the contention that it is unwise 
for boys to prepare for engineering, law, 
medicine, business, or the trades. Due, 
however, to the uncertainty in this area, 
the YMCA together with the local Voca- 
tional Guidance Association conducted a 
series of meetings at which outstanding 
persons in the major occupational fields 
addressed the volunteer counselors in 
a course carrying the general title, “‘Oc- 

cupational Trends,” as an aid to under- 
standing the changing occupational scene. 
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We have a special problem in the great 
numbers of drop-outs who are now re- 
turning to school and who have no clearly 
defined occupational interests upon which 
to build. The best that we can do at 
present is to provide certain occupational 
information of a general character, direct 
these boys into leisure time activities, and 
offer such personal advice as the particu- 
lar case warrants. 

Is this program worth while? An at- 
tempt was recently made to secure, from 
boys who had been out of school four or 
five years, their opinions of the value of 
the counseling service in the light of their 
own experience. Some of the responses 
were critical. A large majority were 
commendatory. Hundreds of letters were 
received in reply to our inquiry and the 
procedure has been made more effective 
as a result of the boys’ comments and 
suggestions. 

Many boys cannot get jobs and many 
others are compelled to accept jobs on a 
lower occupational level than they had 
anticipated. The counseling service, we 
have come to realize, does help the 
boys to hold whatever jobs are offered, 
and not to give up in their determination 
to seek after an occupation for which they 
may be well fitted. They need to be en- 
couraged to keep on in spite of the dif- 
ficulties which their chums have experi- 
enced, and in spite of the perpetual 

gloom surrounding them in their homes. 

The school authorities seem to feel that 
the process is worth while. The profes- 
sional counselors serve as members of the 
guidance committees. They, as well as 
ourselves, realize the dangers in using 
volunteer counselors. But they have been 
led to believe that, with proper coaching 
and delimitation of the field, the selected 
volunteers who have had certain actual 
contacts with business can do an effective 
supplementary job. 
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| PLUMBING IN PROSE STYLE 


A Readability Test for Occupational Abstracts 
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How can occupational descriptions be made more readable? NOC, 
in common with occupational research workers throughout the country, has 
wondered. During the past summer two experiments have been under- 
taken. The abstract of available literature on plumbing, prepared by 
Charles A. and William L. Prosser and published in the March, 1935, 
issue of Occupations, was handed to two professional writers. Jame: 
Mitchell Clarke was asked to substitute straight prose style for the en- 
cyclopedic organization of the material prescribed by NOC for the original 
abstract, and to add as much interest as possible without distorting facts 
or making the occupation appear more attractive than it really is. Alvin 
F. Harlow, co-author of Schoolhouse in the Foothills, was asked to put the 
same material into biographical or narrative form with the same objective 
in view. Both authors were asked to keep the vocabulary within the range 


of junior high school students. 


The results are presented herewith for the benefit of readers who are 
interested in the presentation of occupational information, and who may 
wish to be guided in part by the results of NOC’s experiment. Mr. Clarke 
has reported that rewriting in prose form is laborious but entirely feasible. 
Mr. Harlow reports finding it exceedingly dificult to combine instruction 
and narration in a publication of this length. NOC will be grateful for 
comments and criticisms from readers, indicating their reactions to th 
desirability of attempting similar rewriting of other occupational abstracts 
which have been prepared or are in course of preparation for NOC, 
a few of which have appeared in previous issues of this magazine. 


What It Takes to be a Plumber 


JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE 


LL A plumber’s job amounts to, 
A when you come right down to it, 
is the conducting of pure water 

to the place where people use it, and the 
conducting of dirty water away from that 
place. It sounds simple. But a poor job 
of plumbing can do more than ruin a 
floor; it can kill people by letting pol- 
luted, poisonous water get into the pipes 
where drinking water runs. States and 
counties and cities, therefore, have passed 





laws forbidding anyone to engage in 
plumbing unless he has a license. 
Plumbing is hand work at which a man 
must have skill. The old-time apprentice 
system is still used to teach young fellows 
what they have to know to be licensed 
plumbers. They start at eighteen, or 
when they are a little older, and work 
for a licensed plumber. Twelve dollars 
a week was the pay for apprentices under 
NRA. In good times they get more. 
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They dig ditches, fetch tools, carry bath- 
tubs, and drive trucks to earn their wage. 
After they know their way around, they 
help the plumbers thread and connect 
pipes and set up bathtubs and sinks and 
toilets. 

After four years of this training the 
apprentice takes his examination to be- 
come a full-fledged plumber. A plumber 
is then called a “journeyman plumber.” 
If he gets his license, he can usually pass 
the examination given in any other part 
of the country where he may want to 
work. 


II 


The law codes compel builders to put 
in plumbing that is sanitary and will re- 
main sanitary. There are rules enough in 
the average plumbing ordinance to fill a 
small book. They describe the size of 
pipe and kind of metal to be used in each 
sort of work, and the kind of fittings, as 
well as the way both pipes and fittings 
are to be put up. They also tell what a 
plumber must not do. 

A plumber has to know these laws. In 
a typical city, which has an up-to-date 
plumbing ordinance, the man taking his 
examination has to answer 25 questions 
on the ordinance. He has to show that 
he can properly cut and bend lead pipe, 
“wipe” the ends of lead pipe with melted 
solder to make a tight joint; and bring 
lead pipe to the right size by running a 
“drift-plug” through it. He has to draw 
an isometric plan, which is an archi- 
tectural drawing that shows floor, walls, 
and roof all at the same time. It is the 
only kind of plan that shows just how 
pipe lines will run in a finished building. 
To pass the examination, a man has also 
to be able to read ordinary architectural 
plans. And he has to show that he 
understands how to put in a job of 
plumbing without making “cross con- 


nections” between the pure water supply 
and the pipes which carry away the waste 
water. 

Water will do some surprising things 
when siphonage and capillary attraction 
get to work. Many a job of plumbing 
that looks all right turns out to be a 
death-trap. And that is why “cross-con- 
nections” are included in the examination 
for journeyman’s license. 

After a plumber has passed his tests, 
he is given a temporary license. For six 
months inspectors watch his work to 
make sure that he can put in efficient jobs 
of plumbing that are in accordance with 
the law. Then he is given his perma- 
nent license. He usually gets his union 
card at the same time. The union rules 
that a man must work as an apprentice 
four and a half years, and it takes just 
about that long to learn enough to get a 
license. 

A journeyman plumber can find work 
anywhere in the United States. For a 
long time plumbing has been absolutely 
necessary in towns and cities. Now vil- 
lages have learned that the health of 
their people depends on good plumbing; 
and many farms are being brought up to 
date. As a journeyman, the plumber 
does the things he learned to do as an 
apprentice. He gets $1.25 an hour, 
union scale, when he can find work. 

The trade is full of men who know the 
mechanical side of the job, but do not 
understand the how and why of things. 
They are lost when they get up against 
something different from the ordinary 
run of plumbing, or a straight plumbing 
job that is big or complicated. These are 
the men who work—on the average—six 
months out of every year. Even at $1.25 
an hour, eight hours a day, they make 

only a bare living. In hard times they 
make less than a living. But even during 
the depression there has been work for 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A PLUMBER 


the good mechanic who knows the science 
and mathematics connected with the 
trade. In years to come there should be 
even more work for such men, because 
few apprentices have lately stayed with 
the work long enough to become journey- 
men, and there will likely be a shortage 
of trained men. 


III 


To get ahead, the apprentice should see 
to it that the plumber he works for makes 
a mechanic of him. Then he should go 
to school. Mathematics, architectural 
drawing, physics (especially the laws of 
water, both at rest and in motion), and 
chemistry, are the things he needs to 
study. His education will cost him 
nothing except hard work, for there are 
free night schools and correspondence 
courses all over the country. Even though 
he works as a journeyman all his life, 
three years of schooling will add a great 
deal to a man’s earnings. As Ed Beale, 
chief plumbing inspector for the city of 
San Diego, says, “Plumbing is no job for 
tramps.” 

The next step up is to become a fore- 
man, at $2.00 a day more than journey- 
men receive. There are quite a few of 
these jobs, because the union rule calls 
for one foreman to every four journey- 


men. But they only go to men who 
know more than does the average 
plumber. 


A master plumber is a merchant 
plumber. He sells equipment, takes con- 
tracts, and employs men. Any journey- 
man can be one by opening a shop and 
paying a small license fee. But to make 
money the master plumber has to have a 
thorough knowledge of three things: 
(1) plumbing; (2) the installation of 
pipes and equipment to carry other things 
than water; and (3) business. 

A first-rate journeyman, who has 
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studied his trade, knows enough about 
plumbing to get along as a master 
plumber. But knowledge is even more 
important to the man who runs his own 
business. On all jobs except the smallest 
repairs, the master plumber has to esti- 
mate the work beforehand. He must 
look over the building, or the architect's 
plans for a building yet to be built, and 
decide just where and how the pipes are 
to run. If the job is big or complicated 
he has to make a drawing of his own. 
Then he has to decide just what material 
he will need, how much it will cost, and 
how much he will pay for his labor. No 
man can figure all this out unless he has 
a good working knowledge of the trade 
and understands the science behind what 
he does. 

But if he only understands plumbing, 
he can only do plumbing. And there are 
hundreds of other jobs which call for a 
plumber’s skill with pipes. Every year 
new ways are developed to make life 
more comfortable and industry more 
efficient. This equipment has to be in- 
stalled and kept in service, which means 
work for master plumbers and journey- 
men who are really good. It is here that 
most of all that knowledge can be turned 
into dollars and cents. Electrically driven 
pumps have made electricity a part of the 
plumber’s business. Air-conditioning, 
heating, and refrigeration are almost sci- 
ences in themselves. 

In fact, everything that a plumber may 
do has become science, along with most 
other work in the world. Plumbing fix- 
tures afe more complicated, and every 
measurement must be exact. But even 
skill with toois is not enough to make a 
man valuable nowadays. Whether the 
plumber is a journeyman, master plumber, 
or something still higher in the trade, he 
must have knowledge to sell. If he 
knows about pipes which carry air, brine, 
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acids, steam, and vacuum, he has just 
that much more stock in trade. 

As long as a man is a journeyman or 
apprentice, plumbing is a trade. When 
he gets to be a master plumber, it be- 
comes a business. The profit may be 
$6,000 a year, or better. But, to make 
money, a master plumber needs other 
knowledge. Costs, discounts, percentages, 
and hours of labor are just as important 
in a master plumber’s figuring as pipe 
sizes and water levels. So he has to learn 
something of business practice. Many 
things can only be learned through ex- 
perience. Others—like bookkeeping and 
accounting—are taught in schools. The 
apprentice who looks forward to the day 
when he can own his own shop will do 
well to take a few business courses. 

Another way to get into the business 
side of plumbing is to become an esti- 
mator for a big shop. Estimators do 
nothing but make the pipe layouts for big 
jobs and figure the cost of labor and ma- 
terials in advance. A reasonable salary 
for a good estimator is $55 a week and 
five per cent of all new business. Some 
of the very largest shops employ uni- 
versity trained engineers to design plumb- 
ing, heating, et cetera, for skyscrapers and 
big hotels. Companies that manufacture 
and sell plumbing supplies at wholesale 
also have many positions which are best 
filled by men who have had practical ex- 
perience in the trade. 

But the possibilities of plumbing do 
not stop with business. Today there is a 
large body of men who may very well 
be called professional plumbers. They 
range all the way from ex-journeymen 
who have educated themselves, to college 
professors and highly trained engineers 
with degrees in science. Their life work 
is to promote the health of the American 
people through scientific sanitation. 


The practical side of sanitation 


plumbing, and the two things can never 
Any plumber who puts a 


be separated. 
good job of work into a building is help 
ing to insure the health of the people wh 


live or work in that building. The men 
with more technical knowledge have the 


health of thousands in their keeping. 


Cities, counties, and states have inspe 


tion departments under the direction of 
health authorities. Their work is to help 
plumbers with advice, and to see that al! 


plumbing jobs are done in the way the 
law requires. The best plumbers in the 
country fill the inspectors’ jobs. The 
average salary is $150 a month, but th« 
inspectors get more out of their jobs tha: 
money. They get the satisfaction of 
doing work in which they are really 
terested, and they know that the health 
the community depends on them. Those 
who have the most training in sanitary 
science become chief plumbing inspectors 
Highly trained specialists with universit 
degrees become sanitary engineers. Th« 
are career men who can be compared t 
physicians. 


IV 

It takes a good man to be a good 
plumber. As an apprentice, journeyman 
and foreman he does hard labor. H 
works in dirt and grease and among bad 
smelling gases. And he has to be some 
thing of a diplomat to get along with 
housewives whose tempers are somewhat 
ruffled by an inch of water on the kitchen 
floor. As a master plumber or a profes- 
sional plumber he does brain work that 
is even harder. But it is a man’s way t 
earn a living; decent and healthful. And 
for those who want more than bread and 
butter for themselves and their families 
plumbing offers, without self-sacrifice, ; 
lifetime of service to public health. 
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R. TOPSON’S out in the building 
somewhere,” said his secretary 
to Mrs. Topson and his 

daughter Marjorie. “Shall I send the boy 

to look him up?” 

“No, don’t bother,” said Mrs. Topson. 
“We've some shopping to do. We'll 
come in again in an hour.” 

She and Marjorie walked down the 
corridor towards the elevators. The Hill- 
worth Building, in which Mr. Topson 
had his office, one of the largest office 
buildings in Coalport, was being re- 
modeled to some extent and an addition 
made to it which would almost double 
its size. The firm of Topson and Mc- 
Quoyd, long-time tenants of a suite of 
offices in the building, was handling the 
iob. The steel frame and walls of the 
new portion were up, and corridor en- 
trances had been broken into it through 
the walls of the old building. 

“There’s Dad now,” said Marjorie, as 
they turned a corner in the hall and saw 
a stocky, well-dressed man of fifty-five 
just beyond the elevators talking to a 
good-looking young fellow in working- 
man’s clothes. The latter was in his shirt 
sleeves, wore a cloth cap, and had a 
smudge on one cheek and a pipe wrench 
clutched in one somewhat grimy hand. 
As the two women appeared, his keen 
blue eyes saw them; a quick smile touched 
his lips, he lifted his cap slightly and 
went on with his talk. 

“Was that young man speaking to 
you?” asked Mrs. Topson in astonish- 
ment. A glance at her daughter's flush- 
ing cheeks answered the question for her 
before she had completed it. 

“Yes,” said Marjorie. “It’s that Mr. 
Dilmer I told you about meeting at the 
dance at Crystal Lake last week.” 

“I thought you said he belonged to that 


































The Waterworks Scandal 
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old Dilmer family out Locust Hil 
“So he told me,” said Marjorie, lower 
ing her voice as they drew near 
possibly he is. You find folks 
sorts of funny situations nowaday 


n 
Vil 


They paused several yards distant f1 
the men and waited for the latter to finish 
the conversation. Both 
that Mr. Topson was listening very re 
spectfully to the younger man, who | 
now pulled a bunch of folded b! 
from his hip pocket and was pointing to 
one, here and there. 

“You can see for yourself, Mr. 7 
son, that it’s impracticable to carry tl 


women 


this ct 


steam pipes through rner as 
planned,” he was saying. “And here and 
here there'll have to be some changes 
Either we've got to cut through I-beams 
or to break the wall, and either way 
weakens the structure. There should b 
some strengthening done, or else a little 
change in the pipe layout.” 

“Yes, I see,” Sal 1 Mr Te pson 
thoughtfully fingering his mustache 


ee 
didn’t catch those 


“Strange the architects 
things.” 

“It takes a plumber to know the veins 
and arteries of a building,” said young 
Dilmer, smiling. “But I'll say this for 
the architects; it’s hard to piece a new 
building on to an old one and not make 
some slips in the pipe layout. The archi 
tects no doubt worked from the original 
plans of the old building, and plans are 
often changed more or less while a build 
ing is going up; you know that.” 

“And don’t I know it!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Topson, fervently. “Well, I'll take these 
matters up with Bentley right away.” 
And then, turning to Mrs. Topson and 
Marjorie, ‘Hello, girls! Is this a hold- 
up?” 


“How do you do, Mr. Dilmer,”’ said 
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Marjorie, more gravely than usual with 
her. 

“Oh, you know Frank, do you?” said 
Mr. Topson. “Haven't met my wife, 
have you, Dilmer? Mrs. Topson, this is 
Mr. Dilmer.” 

“How do you do,” said Mrs. Topson, 
somewhat stiffly. 

Mr. Dilmer showed no embarrassment 
because of his dress or his smudged hands 
and face. They talked for a minute or so, 
and then he said, “Well, I must be about 
the job—if you'll excuse me.” He lifted 
his cap and bowed himself away. 


II 

“That young man,” said Mrs. Topson, 
solemnly, “represented himself to Mar- 
jorie as one of the old Dilmer family of 
Locust Hill.” 

Reference to old families never failed 
to stir Mr. Topson. “I don’t know that 
his family is any older than yours or 
mine,” he said, crisply. “We all trace 
back to Adam, or the cave men, or some- 
body about a million years ago.” 

“But he said he was one of those 
Dilmers .. .” 

“And so he is, I reckon,” said honest 
Mr. Topson. ‘Son of old John Dilmer, 
who died about five years ago and left 
nothing much but that old brick mansion 
on Brook Avenue.” 

“What is his work here?” asked Mar- 
jorie. 

“Bossing a gang for Frink and Gar- 
rigus; they're putting in the water and 
steam heating systems. Smart boy; they 
don’t make ’em any keener. Studies san- 
itary engineering in night school; reads 
all the books he can get hold of on the 
subject. He'll get somewhere.” 

Mrs. Topson was still shocked, and ma- 
jestic, but Marjorie’s brown eyes were 
brighter and she was smiling as she and 
her mother went down in the elevator. 


“Seems to me I remember hearing” 
said Marjorie, roguishly, ‘that Dad began 
life as a carpenter.” 

“That was a great many years ago,” 
said Mrs. Topson, hastily. 

“And Mr. McQuoyd swung a pick be. 
fore he became a plumber’s helper.” 

“The ...a... the circumstances were 
different.” Mrs. Topson was floundering 
a bit, aware that her position was vulner- 
able. “Your father and Mr. McQuoyd 
were both poor boys; they had to begin 
at the bottom—do the best they could. It 
seems rather in queer taste for a man who 
should have had every advantage to take 
up work such as this young fellow 
doing.” 

“Perhaps he wants to begin at the bot- 
tom, too,” suggested Marjorie. Seeing 
him in his working clothes had been 
something of a shock, but it gave a cer- 
tain piquancy to the thought that he was 
coming to make his first call on her that 
evening. He had made the date by tele 
phone two days ago. 


III 

After that call, he asked for another 
evening three days later, suggesting that 
they go for a drive. This began to look 
serious. Mrs. Topson took pains to check 
up on him, and found that he was really 
what he represented himself to be. 

“You and Gene haven't fallen out, 
have you?” she asked of Marjorie. 

“No, I shouldn’t say that we have 
fallen out,” replied Marjorie. 

“What will he say about your having 
so many dates with Mr. Dilmer?” 

“What can he say?’’ retorted Marjorie, 
rather crisply. “Gene has no claim on 


me, Mother. He and I are not engaged. 
He hasn’t even asked me to marry him.” 

“How strange!” exclaimed Mrs. Top- 
son, her eyes round with amazement and 
disapproval. 
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But though she thought this very dila- 
tory of him, she still approved of him as 
a suitor. No bridegroom in Coalport's 
history, she was convinced, would present 
a more distinguished appearance at the 
altar than Eugene Sherdale. Handsome, 
well-poised, lively, flattering, with a 
talent for making friends, and with the 
ability to recognize an opportunity and 
to find the easiest way to it, he seemed 
headed toward success. By reason of his 
father’s influence, he had a position in 
the City Hall, drawing a big salary for 
so young a man in the Waterworks of- 
fice, where his duties were so light that 
he was able to spend most of the day 
smoking cigarettes, working cross-word 
puzzles, and trying to pick winners in the 
races. 

He had been “going with” Marjorie 
for two years, and considered that he had 
an “understanding” with her; but though 
he was very fond of her, he had never 
flatly proposed marriage—merely hinted 
at it. Feeling that he was irresistible to 
women, he was held back by the notion 
that he might some day meet the daugh- 
ter of a millionaire, who would want to 
marry him, of course, and thereby enable 
him to live the rest of his life without 
even the semblance of work. It would be 
inconvenient if he were already married 
when that meeting came. 


IV 

When Frank Dilmer drove up on that 
mild June evening in his carefully recon- 
ditioned, year-before-last car, Mrs. Top- 
son, too, was on the lawn, and confused 
by an inner conflict due to awe of an old 
name and disapproval of manual labor. 
She greeted him very courteously; after 
all, he was a Dilmer of Locust Hill, and 
he certainly was a trim figure now, quite 
different from that of his working hours. 
“It's so interesting, your choosing the 
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plumbing business as a life work,” she 
said within five minutes after he had ar- 
rived. ‘How did you happen to do it?” 

“For two or three reasons,” he replied 
with a smile, well aware of her disap 
proval. “I like action, like to work with 
my hands—and I hate being shut up in 
an office. And finally, I wanted to get on 
in the world.” . 

“I should have thought you'd be in- 
terested in one of the professions,” sh« 
ventured. 

He shook his head. 
too humdrum—and they're mostly over 
crowded now. Too many kids are get 
ting the notion that they want to wear 
boiled shirts and keep their hands clean 
all their lives.” 

“Didn't your family object?” 

“Naturally. They'd have liked to have 
me be a lawyer or doctor or broker, or go 
into some big office and learn business 
from the top down. But I believe that 
to build a structure rivht, you ought to 
begin with the foundation instead of the 
rafters. I like to do things with my 
hands, and I like freedom and adven- 
ture; so I chose plumbing.” 

“Freedom, and adventure, in plumb- 
ing?” exclaimed Mrs. Topson, amazed 

“Yes, indeed! As for freedom, I don’t 
see my employer more than twice a week 
When a plumber is sent out to do a job, 
all that is asked of him is that he do it 
in the best manner possible. He doesn’t 
have to follow a book of rules of con- 
duct, rules which may have been written 
to cover cases entirely different from the 
one he is working on, but which he must 
obey, anyhow. He doesn’t get called up 


“Too confining 


on the carpet and bawled out every little 
while by a sales manager for not bringing 
in more orders. He doesn’t have to cater 
to the whims of a public which doesn't 
always know what it wants, and whose 
desires and reactions nobody can predict. 
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He simply has to do his job so well that 
water or steam or gas or waste will travel, 
each where it should, and doing what it 
Should. . . . And believe me, that’s no 
simple matter. Almost every case, even 
a repair job in a dwelling house, brings 
up some new problem, and it’s up to the 
plumber to get the right answer. You've 
no idea of the thousands of complications 
that can arise—involving not only matters 
of pipe-fitting, but questions in chemistry, 
hydraulics, metallurgy, architecture, and 
what not. Fascinating? Why, chess and 
cross-word puzzles are tame compared 
with my business!” 

Marjorie smiled at his enthusiasm, but 
there were admiration and approval in the 
smile. 

“Then, too, the plumber is out-of- 
doors, or nearly so—that is, in some 
building only partly enclosed—a good 
share of the time; he gets plenty of fresh 
air and exercise. He is moving about 
from job to job, sometimes from city to 
city if he’s with a big company; no con- 
finement within the four walls of an of- 
fice that looks the same day after day. 
What! Sit all day, three hundred days in 
the year, behind a desk, with a stiff collar 
and shined shoes on, puttering with 
papers and dictating letters and shivering 
whenever the boss’s buzzer rings? Not I, 
thank you, ma’am! Probably when I get 
a little older, I'll be able to settle down 
to that sort of life, but not now.” 

“Even Dad hasn't gotten over it yet,” 
laughed Marjorie. “If he couldn’t get 
out of the office every day and bustle 
about to other men’s offices or from job 
to job, climbing ladders and riding up 
and down in hoists—why, he’d just ex- 
plode!”” 

“But I hear you're studying sanitary 
engineering,” said Mrs. Topson. “I sup- 
pose when you get your degree in it, 
you'll be apt to settle down to office work, 
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won't you?” She was thinking of th 


dreadful possibility of a son-in-law ap. ing 
pearing in public in overalls and with a nes: 
dirty face. sibi 

“Not unless I start in as a contractor will 
on my own hook immediately after. sho 
wards,” he replied. “And even then, the big 
office wouldn’t be able to hold me for int 
more than a part of a day.” wh 

“A sanitary engineer makes a good in- city 
come, doesn’t he?” Mrs. Topson again inte 
hinted. apa 


“So does a practical plumber, if he’s as 
smart as I think I am,” Frank retor 
with his ready grin, which took the s¢ 
ing conceit out of his words. ‘And 
you know, Mrs. Topson,” he went 
with mounting enthusiasm, “that even th sof 
college-trained sanitary engineer has t the 
ask a question now and then of the ma: Ar 
who has had practical experience on th 
job? Do you know that the vast water w 
and heating systems in the Empire Stat bij 
Building in New York, the tallest build aq 
ing in the world, were designed by a Yi 
practical plumber, a man who began at 
the bottom, just as I'm doing? Think 
sending steam heat and lifting water st! 
nearly a quarter of a mile above th pt 
ground, and making the pressure equal he 
on all floors!’ The public doesn’t hear of di 
it, but it’s an achievement to be proud of 

“Think of the importance of the M 
plumber to society,” he continued. “The st 
health of cities depends largely upon sani- di 
tation—and who attends to that but th C2 
plumbers? What would cities do with- fc 
out hot and cold water piped into every tl 
building—and steam heat—and gas for h 
cooking and heating? Think of the arti- 
ficial swimming pools, outdoor and in- 
door—and the great refrigerating plants N 
with their miles of piping! Wherever u 
there’s a pipe, there must be a plumber.” 2 

“You make a good advocate for the 
business,”’ said Marjorie smiling. n 












“I believe in it,” he admitted, laugh- 
ing back at her. “I know of few busi- 
nesses which seem to have so many pos- 
sibilities for a man if he’s ambitious and 
will study. He may start a plumbing 
shop of his own, he may even become a 
big plumbing contractor. He may go 
into the plumbing supply 
wholesale or retail. He may become a 
city of government inspector. The super- 
intendent of all big buildings, business or 
apartment, in our cities, must know a lot 
about plumbing; many of them began life 
s plumbers. So did many of the high- 
salaried employes and some of the of- 







business, 










ty 


als in the great gas and water com- 

1ies which serve large cities. So did 
some city fire chiefs. And did you know 
that some of the greatest contractors in 
America graduated out of the plumbing 
[ I mean not only contractors 
who build sewage and water systems, but 
big buildings, subways, and those huge 
aqueducts which supply cities like New 


York. 








usiness? 








V 

A sleek, glossy sedan of the latest 
streamlined model glided to a smooth, 
purring stop at the curb in front of the 
house as Frank was speaking, and a 
dapper young man emerged from it 
none other than Gene Sherdale himself. 
Marjorie’s brow contracted a little when 
she saw him. She had refused him a 
date when Frank Dilmer first came to 
call, and again when she and Frank went 
for a ride, and Gene must have guessed 
that someone else was seeing her. Now 
he was just dropping in, as he often did, 
with the freedom of an old friend of the 
family, for an unscheduled call—but 
Marjorie suspected that he was checking 
up on her. He wanted to see what was 
going on—and he did. 

“No, I've never had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Dilmer,” said he, suavely, 
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when introduced; “though I think I've 
seen him around, here 1 t He 
was invited to sit down and h 

They had talked for perh 


loor to the | 


minutes when the screen door t 
opened slightly and Serena, the 


cook, 


could | speak to you des a minut 


said in a low tone. 


Mrs. Topson heaved herself 
chair, for her bulk was 
went to the door. 

“Dear me! More trouble!”’ s 
claimed, after a word or two from S« 
She did not 
trouble had been, but Marjoric 
that it was the appearance of Frank D 


1 
al 


say what the precedu 


mer as a guest on her vera 
says there’s no water: | 
kitchen.” 

“Stopped flowing, you mean Both 
young men sat erect in their chair 
attention. This was a matter whi 
touched their interest. 


“Wonder if there’s a break in the 
main,’ speculated Sherdale. ‘‘No, ther 
are people watering lawns next r 
across the street. Trouble must be in your 


own pipes.” 
“Well, it certainly is terrible to have 
your water supply cut off,” mourne 
Topson. She liked to believe that she 
had more trouble than anybody living 
“Fortunately,” said Sherdale, with 
malicious little smile, “we have an expert 
present who can analyze the situation 
Dilmer flushed slightly at the sneer 
which palpably lurked behind the remark 
“T'll be glad to see what I can find if 
Mrs. Topson wishes it,”’ he said 
“I'd be so much obliged if you w 
said Mrs. Topson. She, too, saw a 


of satisfaction in reducing 


caller to the status of a workingn 

Marjorie had been displeased whe 
Gene came unannounced this evening 
and she was still more angered with hu 
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when he tried to embarrass her caller. 
When Frank arose to start to the kitchen, 
she had to make a quick decision. To 
remain sitting with Gene on the porch 
would look unbearably snobbish. Frank 
was her rightful guest for that evening, 
anyhow; Gene was an interloper, a butter- 
in. All this flashed through her mind 
in an instant. Before Frank had reached 
the hall door, she had risen and followed 
him. ‘Excuse me, Gene,” was all she 
said; she did not even suggest jovially, 
“Well, let’s all go and see the fun,” as 
she might have done. Mrs. Topson 
looked after her and then at Sherdale 
with a mixture of embarrassment and 
indignation. Finally the two of them 
rather sheepishly followed the others. 
Mr. Topson, called home by Serena from 
next door, where he had been talking 
politics with Joe Gearing, added himself 
to the audience. Frank did not welcome 
so large a gallery, especially since he 
feared he would not be able to discover 
what the difficulty was in a mere glance 
around. Everybody had _ suggestions 
which were of no help at all. Sherdale 
got himself into disfavor by remarking, 
"May be corrosion in the pipes.” 

“Nonsense!” snapped Mr. Topson. 
“T’'ve got all brass pipe in the house, and 
it hasn't been in three years.” 

“Maybe the mud in the city water has 
clogged up a valve,” suggested Frank 
slyly, as he went around, thumping pipes 
and trying faucets. The waterworks, for 
years under the dominion of a corrupt 
political ring, had long been under fire. 

“More likely bad plumbing,” countered 
Sherdale. “That's what gives house- 
holders more trouble than anything else.” 

“Something queer about it,” said Frank 
after a trip to the basement, while Serena 
had visited the upper floor and reported 
the bathrooms working. ‘The stoppage 


is here in the kitchen pipes, but of course 


it’s impossible to tell what the trouble js 


without going into them.” 

“Wish you had some tools here,” said 
blunt Mr. Topson. 

“Why, Dad!” exclaimed Marjorie, re- 
proachfully. 

“I didn’t mean any harm,” said her 
father, embarrassed. “I know he’s making 
a social call, but it’s going to be a 
nuisance to have no water in the kitchen 
in the morning, and I'd rather trust Frank 
to straighten the thing out than anybody 
else I know.” 

“I should like to do it,” admitted 
young Dilmer. “With good plumbing in 
the house—put in by Frink and Garrigus, 
I believe?” with a grin at Mr. Topson. 

“Yes,” agreed the latter. 

“Then this is likely to be something 
unusual—and I like problems. I could 
come very early—say, five or six o'clock, 
if someone would let me in, and I might 
get the job done before time to go to 
work at the building.” 

“We can arrange for you to get in all 
right,” said Mr. Topson. 

Gene Sherdale was sure he detected a 
little coolness in Marjorie’s attitude to- 
ward him after they went back to the 
porch. Why, could it be possible that 
she was actually falling for this guy, Dil- 
mer? He became a bit sulky at the 
thought, and presently took himself off, 
remarking that he had another engage- 
ment—which, he hoped, would pique 
Marjorie’s curiosity, though it didn't 
seem to. 

VI 

Frank's battered little car drew up in 
front of the Topson home at 5:20 the 
next morning. He had awakened his em- 
ployer, Mr. Garrigus, out of a sound sleep 
late the night before to ask permission to 
work on the Topson job, even if some- 
body else had to take his place at the 
Hillworth Building for a while; he had 
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said that Mr. Topson expressly wished 
that he do it, and it was well to keep 
in favor with an important contractor 
like Topson, and so on. Mr. Garrigus 
had assented, although he thought it 
rather strange that Topson should think 
that nobody else could open up a clogged 
pipe but Frank Dilmer. 

Marjorie, for some reason, awoke 
earlier than usual that morning. Her first 
thought was to listen eagerly for sounds 
from below. Sure enough, a thumping 
could be heard at times from her bath- 
room; someone with powerful arms was 
wrestling with pipe wrenches and ham- 
mers in kitchen or basement. She lay 
trying to analyze her feelings toward this 
man. For some time she had been un- 
easily aware that there were things about 
Gene Sherdale which she did not like. 
His winning manner, his political in- 
fluence, his knack of grasping the main 
chance seemed to insure for him contin- 


ued advancement in life. Marjorie had 
once fancied herself in love with him, but 
she had become increasingly aware of the 
shallowness of his character, and last eve- 
ning’s comparison of him with the 
straightforward Frank Dilmer had not 


been to his advantage. She had begun 
to have a very keen suspicion, too, as to 
why Gene had never spoken of marriage 
to her. 

She didn’t like to betray too much 
interest by getting up early, so she 
dawdled quite a while before going 
downstairs. But at last she strolled down 
the steps and made her way toward the 
kitchen to see what progress had taken 
place. As she went through the dining 
room, she heard a loud screech from 
Serena. 

“What on earth is the matter?’ ex- 
claimed Marjorie, hurrying through the 
pantry. 


Serena, leaning against the wall with 
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eyes like saucers, pointed to Frank. ‘He 
found a snake in de pipe!” 

“It isn’t a snake, it’s an eel,” Frank 
grinned up at her. He was holding the 
slimy, dead thing in his bespattered 
hands. “Sorry you had to see this mess} 
job,” he apologized. “Is there , 
can, Serena?” 


an ash 


Vil 

The news of the eel flashed over tows 
like a prairie fire that day! The Topsons 
told it everywhere, and Frank did his 
share. Mr. Topson thought the oppor- 
tunity to show up the City Hall gang was 
worth more than the trouble and expens¢ 
to which he had been subjected. Attacks 
on the Waterworks department, caused 
when tiny fish, water-bugs, and other un 
expected things were occasionally found 
coming through the faucets, 
with renewed violence. 
party had already had the water analyzed 
by expert chemists, who found far too 
many germs in it. The Times-Crescent 
the City Hall organ, had denounced the 
analysis as a fake and a frame-up. Now 
the eel gave the outs a new weapon; their 
newspaper, the Record-Gazette, headlined 
it as THE LAST STRAW. Frank Dil 
mer, when questioned by reporters, ad 
mitted that precisely similar things had 
happened elsewhere, even in New York 
where, however, the city was so big that 
it didn’t attract much attention. 

“But it shouldn't happen anywhere, 
should it?’” demanded Mr. Topson. 

“Certainly not,” agreed Frank. 

Again the City Hall crowd charged a 
frame-up. The Times-Crescent pointed 
out that no one claimed to have actually 
seen the eel taken from the pipe save 
Dilmer and a colored cook. It was a 
curious thing, said the editor, that instead 
of a regular job plumber’s being called 
in to attend to the job, this foreman at 
the Hillsworth Building, in close touch 
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with J. W. Topson, notoriously an enemy 
of the city administration, should go 
there at daybreak to look after the stop- 
page. Why this strange procedure? Was 
it to save the reputation of Frink and 
Garrigus, who had put in the new 
plumbing three years before, or was it 
to discredit the city administration—or 
both? <A whispering campaign even 
spread the rumor that Frank had detoured 
through Tannery Bottom on his way to 
the job that morning in order to buy the 
eel from some river fishermen. 

Serena was badgered by a reporter until 
she became muddled and _ uncertain 
whether she had actually seen Mr. Dil- 
mer take the fish out of the pipe; but as 
soon as the reporter was gone, she be- 
came confident again that she had wit- 
nessed it with her own eyes. Next day 
she reported that while walking on the 
street at dusk on the previous evening, an 
unknown white man had popped out 
from behind a bush and told her that 
she could earn fifty dollars if she would 
publicly admit that she had been ordered 
to back up the eel story. Mr. Topson 
rushed this item into the Record-Gazette, 
whereupon the Times-Crescent sneeringly 
challenged him or Serena to produce or 
point out the mysterious stranger. 


Vill 
The climax came on the second day 
after the incident, when Marjorie opened 
the Tzmes-Crescent—for the family were 
reading both papers very closely those 
days—and a big headline leaped out at 
her from the first page: 
Love Feup BACK OF EEL YARN 
With mounting horror and rage she 
read the sub-headline, “Sherdale Bares 
Truth in Waterworks Slander.” The 
article went on to say that Mr. Eugene 
Sherdale “‘admitted”’ that for some time 
past he had been “keeping company” 


with Miss Topson; that young Dilmer, 
the plumber, had lately been trying to 


force his attention upon her, and so on 
Artfully colored to suit the purposes 


its sponsors, the story told how anxious 


Dilmer was to attend to the stoppag: 
the pipe, even offering to come at five 
o'clock next morning if somebody w: 
let him in; how he had emphasized | 
belief that it could not be the fault 
the plumbing, and said, “It may be some 
thing unusual,” which sounded as it 
were planning the eel trick even the: 

Mr. Topson was furious over the ite: 
and talked of horsewhipping the editor 
but decided that that would only mak« 
matters worse. ‘Now you see what 
cad Gene Sherdale is,” said Marjorie t 
her mother. Mrs. Topson was almost in 
tears at having the family’s name dragged 
through the mire thus, but thought it al! 
Marjorie’s fault; if she hadn't taken 
that young Dilmer, none of this would 
have happened. Nevertheless, despite her 
admiration for Gene, she was shocked 
his tattling to the newspaper; she said 
that it was “enough to make a person los 
faith in mankind.” 

As for Frank Dilmer, it was gossip 
that when a Times-Crescent reporter per 
sisted in getting a statement from him, 
he finally gave the man a poke in t! 
jaw and threatened suit for libel. 

About eleven that forenoon Gen¢ 
Sherdale, having at last screwed up his 
courage, called Marjorie by telephone. 

“Listen, Marjorie,” he said, “I’m 
awfully sorry about that stuff getting int 
the paper.” 

“Why did you put it in, then?” de- 
manded Marjorie. 

“I didn’t put it in,” he denied. ‘They 
told a lot of hooey out of their imagina- 
tions.” 

“It didn’t sound like that to me,”’ she 
retorted. “It’s too close to what really 





happened for any reporter to have made 
it up out of whole cloth. Oh, Gene, how 
could you!” 

“Well, listen, Marjie, they got wind 
f it here in the office,” he went on, dole- 
fully, ‘‘and they put the heat on me until 
I had to tell something. I swear I didn’t 
tell it the way they had it in the paper! 
They'd have got the yarn anyhow, even 
if I hadn’t said a thing. I'll come around 
this evening, Marjie, and explain the 

thing—tell you just how it 





whole 
happened.” 

“No, you won’t come around this eve- 
ning, Gene,” said Marjorie. 

“Then tomorrow... .” 

“Nor tomorrow, nor any other eve- 
ning. This is the end, Gene. I don't 
care for the friendship of a man who 
makes a public spectacle of me like this.” 

There was a moment's silence, and 
then he said, sulkily, “But I suppose your 
friend Dilmer will continue coming... .” 

“Good-bye!” she interposed with shak- 
ing voice and hung up the receiver. 


IX 

Frank Dilmer had just seated himself 
on the Topson porch a few evenings later 
when Mr. Topson came out in his linen 
clothes, straw hat in hand, and a fresh 
cigar going. 

“Heilo, Frank!’ he said. ‘Hot, isn’t 
it? Marjie, Mother and I are going—if 
she ever gets ready—over to the Hadleys’ 
for a while.” 

“You have my permission,” smiled 
Marjorie. 

“By the way, Frank,” said Mr. Topson, 
“you're just the man I want to see.”” He 
sat down beside Dilmer. “I’ve got a 
problem in—excuse me just for a minute, 
honey, while we talk shop.” 

“Oh, I'm used to that,” laughed Marjo- 
tie. “One has to be around this house.” 
“Well, Mom and I will be out of here 
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in a minute. Now here’s the point 
Frank. In those two buildings « f mine 
on Eighth Street which I'm throwing int 
one, there’s a boiler under each stor 





I want to hook ‘em up and work 
together.” He was hastily drawing a 
sketch on the back of an envelope as 
talked. “One of 
than the other, and McQuoyd thinks we 
have to dig a pit for it—lower it t 
level of the other.”’ 

“Not 
“I've worked out a stunt on that H 
too, drew an envelope from his « 
pocket and began drawing a rough sk« 
talking rapidly as he did so. H 
tences were flecked with referen 






ems on higher gr 







broke in Franl 


necessarily,’ 











“filling valve,” the “six-inch 
header,” the “two-inch sect 
and other things which were ; Greek 





She sat watchir y then 





to Marjorie. 

a woman’s half amused wonder at 
men so absorbed in such com 
personal matters. 

“Well, by George!” exclaimed 
Topson at last, looking a 
sketch. ‘That looks darned 
and it'll save me money. But 
sure it will work?” 

“It certainly will, sir!’’ Frank a 
“If it doesn’t, I'll pay for the j 















him. 
myself.” 
“T'll get your firm to do the work, of! 





course,” promised Mr. Topson, “and | 
consultant's 
giving me such a good idea. Send 
your bill.” 

Frank’s eyes flickered momentarily | 
ward Marjorie and away again. ‘Per 
haps I'll collect my fee fr 
some day,” he said, with a faint color in 
his cheeks. “But for the 
just let it ride.” 

Mrs. Topson came Out ju 


a scarf over her arm. ‘“‘All right, John,’ 





really owe you a 










present, let's 







st then with 









she said. 
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“We may be at a picture show when 
you come back,”’ Frank warned them. 

“Okay!” boomed Mr. Topson as he 
stumped down the steps. 

“I see Grace Moore’s at the Crescent 
today,” remarked Mrs. Topson, “in that 
new musical film of hers, ‘Love Me For- 
ever.’ ” 

“That's just the picture we want to 
see,” agreed Frank with such hearty sig- 
nificance that Mrs. Topson regretted 
having made the suggestion. 


X 

“I wish I knew more about that young 
man,” she worried as she and her hus- 
band strolled under the maples along 
sidewalks cooled by recent sprinkling. 

“Why, I know a lot about him; known 
him for a long time. Good boy, Frank 
is. 

“Marjorie’s very deeply interested in 
him,” announced Mrs. Topson with the 
air of a great discoverer. 

“Yes, 1 guessed that, too. Sort of hit 
me below the belt when the idea came 
to me. But shucks! Frank’s all right; 
clean, sober, good-natured, high-minded, 
ambitious, studies hard—why, I wish you 
could see the neat idea he worked out 
for me on the boilers in that Eighth Street 
property. Any boy who studies his busi- 
ness as Frank does is going places.” 

“Well, it’s too bad about Gene Sher- 
dale,” sighed Mrs. Topson. ‘“He seemed so 
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gentlemanly . . . and such a nice job. . . .” 

“Don’t mention that bozo to me; 
growled Mr. Topson. “If money and 
hard work will do any good, I’m going 
to help throw that gang out of the Cit, 
Hall next election, and I'll see that Sher- 
dale bounces higher than anybody else 
I'd a darned sight rather have Frank Dij- 
mer in the family—yes, ten to one!” 

“I wonder how much salary Mr. Dil- 
mer’s getting?” mused the lady. 

“He's making a better income—even 
counting the difference in the cost of 
living then and now—than I was when 
you took a chance and married me, 
chuckled her husband, squeezing her arm 
in the dusk. “Don’t worry, old girl! This 
had to happen to us some time, and when 
I look him over from every angle, I fee! 
we'll be lucky if it happens as I think it 
will. Why, Frank may be a member of 
our firm some day—or probably some- 
thing even bigger. . . .” 

Back on the porch, Marjorie was say- 
ing, “Now, honest, Frank, tell me the 
truth. Did you really find that eel in the 
pipe?” 

“Why, you suspicious little wretch!” 
he exclaimed, giving her a mock-vicious 
slap on the wrist. “Of course I did. I'm 
sorry you think I’m a faker.” 

“Oh, it would have been a clever stunt 
if you had done it,” she said, laughing. 
“And I shouldn’t have chided you much; 
the results have been so satisfactory. . . .” 


MY VOCATION, RIGHT OR WRONG (!) 


It is well for a man to respect his own vocation, whatever it is, and 
to think himself bound to uphold it, and to claim for it the respect it 


deserves.—CHARLES DICKENS. 
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“i Occupational Consequences of Social and Economic Trends 
Ise EpITH E. PENCE 
dil- 
dil- 
en Here is one counselor's atiem pt to reduce to simple and useful term 






some of the implications for guidance found in her study of the 
recent literature of social and economic trends. In a series of brief state 
ments she sets forth a number of important tendencies noted by authorita 
tive writers; then after each such statement she presents a few suggestions 
regarding its significance for vocational guidance. Of course the subject 
of social, economic, and vocational trends is so vast and complicated, and 
further research is so greatly needed, that the author makes no pretense 
to final authority, but we are sure that our readers will find the outline 
helpful as it stands and some will doubtless be moved to construct similar 





















VER SINCE the “invention of inven- 
tion” —the beginning of the delib- 
erate application of the scientific 

method of research and experimentation 
to the inventing of new machines and 
mechanical devices—technology has been 
advancing ever more rapidly. “‘Inven- 
tions stand on the shoulders of inven- 
tions,” as Stuart Chase has stated it.’* This 
technological advance has affected and 
will continue to affect every phase of 
human existence. With the changes in 
human demands, human relationships, 
and ways of living, there comes a constant 
change in the vocational world. Some 
occupations die out, others remain with 
little change, and still others remain but 
with radical changes, while new occupa- 
tions are constantly entering the field with 
the development of new inventions. 

The youth about to enter a vocational 





tNumbers refer to corresponding references listed 
at the conclusion of this article, page 146. 


summaries as a tool for use in their own counseling or teaching work 





world subject to such extensive and rapid 
change is in need of guidance. He needs 
guidance that not only will assist him in 
planning wisely and preparing for a vo- 
cation for which he is fitted and in which 
he will have an opportunity to succeed, 
but that will also prepare him for the 
readjustments that he will have to make 
as the changes in the vocational world 
continue to take place. The vocational 
counselor must therefore have as complete 
a knowledge as possible of the vocational 
situation as well as of economic and so- 
cial trends, so that he may be able to 
gauge the probable developments in the 
vocational situation in the years ahead. 
The following is a brief survey of pres- 
ent day economic and social phenomena 
and of their implications for various vo- 
cations and therefore for vocational 
guidance. It is offered as a basis for fur- 
ther investigation by the counselor who 
desires to keep in touch with modern 
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trends and to base his counseling on prob- 
able future developments.* 

I. Rapid technological development 
without economic and social planning has 
created an almost chaotic state of affairs. 
An equitable system of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of goods, “to 
promote the general welfare,” will require 
sound economic planning, based on ex- 
tensive scientific research, as well as some 
form of social planning. 

The necessary research and planning will 
offer opportunities for research workers in 
scientific fields, to determine the nature and 
extent of raw materials and the best use of 


these in the production of goods; research 
] 


workers to discover the extent of the human 
needs to be supplied; specialists in that field 
of economics concerned with the equitable 
and effective distribution of labor, purchas- 
ing power, and goods; economists and spe- 
cialists in government problems, advisory and 
administrative, to provide an equitable and 
democratic system of social control; engi- 
neers; Statisticians. 

II. With the establishment of an ef- 
fective system of central planning for the 
production and distribution of goods, and 
with purchasing power equitably distrib- 
uted so as to bring about an expanded 
and more stable market, it will be desir- 
able to expand the facilities of production 
(1) by the increased use of sources of 
energy, especially of such inexhaustible 
sources of energy as wind, water, and the 
sun; (2) by the discovery and develop- 
ment of new sources of raw materials, 
through research and experimentation in 
the fields of chemistry and metallurgy, 
(3) by the use of factories to their full 
capacity, by the release of all suppressed 
patents and inventions, and by further 
mechanical inventions; (4) by the more 
effective use of farm lands, through chem- 
ical devices for more intensive use of the 


* The statements concerning economic and social 
phenomena are in the larger type, and those indi- 
cating the effect of these trends on vocations are in 
the smaller type. 


lands and through more highly devel 
farm machinery; (5) by the expans 
of foreign trade to exchange products 
which we have natural advantage for 
materials produced most efficiently in for- 
eign countries. 

These activities devoted to the furthering 
of production will offer Opportunities f 
civil, mechanical, mining, and electrical « 
gineers; for research workers in scientif 
fields—chemistry, metallurgy, physics, agr 
culture, etc.; for economists and mathen 
cians; for managers and supervisors of a 
ties concerned with extracting and creat 
raw materials, and with manufacturing; for 
mechanics and for farmers; for workers ¢ 
gaged in sales activities and in transportat 
activities. 


III. The use of electric power and 
increasing use of more nearly perfect 
machinery is causing the replacement 
much human labor by semi-automatic 
automatic machines in manufactur 
mining, transportation, communicati 
merchandising, clerical work, and 
ing. The photoelectric cell is enteri: 
certain fields which in the past have calle 
for mental activity, such as, counting, 
weighing, measuring, recording, and 
specting. 


“The technician is becoming a machine 
herd attending to the welfare of a flock ot 
machines.""* The ability and skills now 
demand are: research in inventing and 
proving manufacturing processes; desig 
ing machinery; working out specifications; 
laying out the factory or the manufacturing 
process; toolmaking; designing the final 
product; managing the process; setting and 
repairing machinery. Workers must b 
partly scientists, partly engineers; must b 
inspectors, operators of controls, switch 
throwers, dial watchers, repair men. The 
necessary qualifications of the worker 
intelligent understanding, alertness, correct 
perception, sustained attention, reasoning 
ability, quick reaction, resourcefulness, and 
versatility. 

There will still be need also for millions 
of semi-skilled and unskilled manual laborers 


mei 
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IV. The capacity of production equip- 
ment for manufacturing has been far in 
excess of actual production and consump- 
n in recent years. (Even in 1929, in 
the period of prosperity, the productive 
capacity of this equipment exceeded pro- 
duction by 32 per cent and consumption 


by 67 per cent.) ' Extensive construction 
of new manufacturing plants will prob- 


ably not continue. However, there is a 


demand for more variety in mass produc- 
tion articles and for better constructed, 
more attractive machine-made articles. To 
meet this demand there will be a need for 
changes in production machinery and for 
some new equipment. “There need be no 
conflict between the machine and the es- 
thetic,” according to Lewis Mumford. 
“The machine can be a source of art.” 

Opportunities for work in the planning 
and construction of “capital goods’’ have 
greatly decreased. In the future, construc- 
tion of “capital goods” will probably be on 
a more reasonable scale than in the past. 
Opportunities for such work will occur where 
new inventions call for new types of pro- 
ductive equipment. 

To get away from the monotony of mass 
production articles, there is opportunity for 
inventors who can develop flexible machines 
in which mechanisms can be shifted to make 
for variety in the product. There is oppor- 
tunity for industrial artists in developing the 
artistic possibilities of machine production. 

V. In farming, machinery has taken the 
place of much human labor. There will 
probably not be a demand for great in- 
crease in the annual production of farm 
products in the future in this country, 
because of (1) the checked growth of 
population due to birth control and re- 
stricted immigration; (2) the decline of 
foreign markets due to technological de- 
velopments in other countries and to the 
growth of economic nationalism; and 
(3) the replacement of feed-consuming 
animal power by machine power. 

The opportunity for farm labor is decreas- 
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ing. The farm work that continues is 1 y 
(1) in the operating of farm macl ) 
and (2) the seasonal labor of farn 


A more equitable distribution of p 
power and the developing move 
decentralization of population may 
farming activities in the course of tim 
Less satisfactory marginal farm | 
being used for reforestation and this fic 


offers work to many men 


VI. In mining, techni 
use of mine machinery 


al progr 
has excec 
demand for minerals. Processes for 
recovery of scrap metal are use 
sively, decreasing the dem 
metals. Oil and gas are widely 


stead of coal for fuel 


There is decreasing ¢ pport 
skilled and 
Between 1920 and 1 
of over 100,000 

Oil and 
some mine workers. These 

VII. We 


into an aluminum era Alur 


semi-skilled 

1, there 

mine work 

gas industries hav 

are probably about to pa 

is one of the most abundant of 

in the earth's crust. Met 

ing it are being improve 
There will probably be © 

tunity for (1) producer 


(2) inventors and producers 
articles. 


VIII. “The swift 


logical development has m 


and extren 


ignoring social welfare or evé 
ing it,” according to Lew 

And Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
has stated that: “Workers should not 


fer because of machines. . . . America real 


izes that unless the world is so planned 
that it is well with labor, it is so planned 
that it is ill with everybody el! She 
states that the Department of Labor 
dedicated to achieving a good life for 
wage earners of America 

1. The greater use of machinery in- 
creases hazards against which workers 
must be protected. ‘None of our bodil 
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mechanism is geared to the pace of mod- 
ern machinery.” * 

2. Hazards of occupational disease for 
workers in factories, mines, quarries, etc. 
have not been overcome. Many of the 
new inventions are increasing such haz- 
ards. Most occupational diseases are con- 
trollable and preventable. 

3. Improvements can still be made in 
the conditions surrounding work, such as, 
conditioning of the air, provisions for 
proper lighting, devices to prevent the 
benumbing effect of repetitive work, etc. 

4. There is still much to be done to 
prevent and to meet unemployment (sea- 
sonal and technological unemployment 
and that due to business cycles). 

5. There is much to done in providing 
for other phases of the economic security 
of workers: improving wages; improving 
the arrangement of work hours; compen- 
sation in case of accident; health insur- 
ance; pensions for disabled and older 
workers. 

In improving the conditions that surround 
labor, there is an extensive field for: re- 
search workers; economists; scientists in the 
field of physics, chemistry, biology, physi- 
ology, and perchevegy inventors, to work on 
protective devices against accident and occu- 
pational diseases, and other unsatisfactory 
conditions; engineers; industrial planners, to 
stabilize production throughout the year, 
overcoming seasonal unemployment; person- 
nel directors, to make adjustments of per- 
sonnel within plants to avoid unemployment ; 
public employment services, to serve as clear- 
ing houses to minimize unemployment at all 
times; specialists on social insurance; social 
workers; clerical workers; socio-legal talent, 
to make research and plan legislation to pro- 
mote the welfare of labor. 

IX. Decline in the employment of labor 
in manufacturing, mining, and agriculture 
is causing workers to turn to other lines, 
such as various types of services. 

Even new inventions and new fields 
of activity in manufacturing lines do not 
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absorb all the displaced workers in thes 
lines because of the extent to which auto- 
matic machinery is used in the new lines 


The lines of employment which are de. 
veloping as fast as or even faster than the 
growth in population are those that are 
classed under the headings of public and 
personal services—professions, government 
services, clerical service, sales service, trans. 
portation service, business executive service 
personal services. The help of vocational 
counselors is needed in guiding those work. 
ers who are making vocational changes from 
productive activities to various types of 
services. 


X. Technological developments and 
their effect on society are having a de- 
cided effect on the status of the various 
professions and related vocations. 


1, With the increase in hospital facilities 
and the supply of trained nurses, there is less 
demand for the private physician. Techni. 
cal equipment in the practice of medicine 
and surgery is becoming too elaborate and 
too expensive for individual private practice 
in many cases. The trend toward “group 
medicine” threatens to reduce private prac- 
tice. After five years of research, a commit. 
tee appointed to study the costs of medical 
care advocates group medicine. ! 

One movement which may help to develop 
private practice is that toward decentraliza- 
tion in the distribution of population. |i 
this movement is continued, more of the 
smaller communities will be able to support 
physicians. Physicians can then distribute 
themselves geographically to better advantage. 

2. With the growing complexity of so- 
cial and economic conditions, there has been 
a growth of the legal profession. Legisla- 
tion has not kept pace with social changes. 
There is need not | more laws but for the 
improvement of the laws and adaptation of 
them to changing conditions. This situa- 
tion calls for research workers in law and 
specialists in legislation who are at the same 
time specialists in economic and social condi- 
tions. According to Recent Social Trends, 
“One of the most determined efforts, aimed 
at improving law and its administration, is 
that for stricter education and character re- 


quirements for admission to the bar.” * 
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3. There has been greater opportunity for 
dentists as greater emphasis has been laid 
on the connection between well kept teeth 
and good health. The improvement in den- 
tists’ methods has added to the demands 
for their services. 

4. There has been a great increase in the 
number of teachers but this increase has not 
exceeded the growth in educational activi- 
ties. “The pressure of school population on 
supply of teachers is a critical aspect of the 
present educational situation.” * It is esti- 
mated that if the proper proportion were 
established between teacher supply and pupil 
supply, the country could more than absorb 
the present unemployed teachers in its edu- 
cational system. 

5. There is a decrease in the demand for 
veterinarians, with the decreasing use of the 
horse. 

6. Technical engineers, architects, design- 
ers, draftsmen, and inventors are in demand 
in this technical age. 

7. Chemists and metallurgists are of in- 
creasing importance in many lines. 

8. Librarians are in greater demand with 
increasing interest in reading on social prob- 
lems, technical matters, and travel. 

9. The newspaper group—editors and re- 
porters—has increased 50 Y cent between 
1920 and 1930, partly due to improved 
technique and greater interest in publicity . 

10. The professional authors group in- 
creased 50 per cent between 1920 and 1930, 
due to increased interest in reading. * 

11. The groups of artists, actors (motion 
picture), and musicians had a decided in- 
crease between 1920 and 1930. These 
groups and the other groups of creative 
artists should show decided growth with the 
general increase in leisure time, the demand 
for leisure-time interests and the development 
of a general interest in creative and cultural 
activities. 

XI. “Technology has demanded a great 
increase in government services,” says 
Stuart Chase.’ These services have to do 
with highways and traffic control, with 
increased automobile traffic; with water 
systems, fire protection systems, and sani- 
tation and health systems which have de- 
veloped with the growth of cities; with 
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educational plants, developed along with 
the growth of school population and mod- 
ern educational developments; and with 
government service in solving social pro! 

lems—financial, economic, and industria! 

Demands in government service are for 
engineers, technicians, physicists, chemists, 
medical staffs, economists, lawyers, educators, 
statisticians, mathematicians, administrators. 
clerical workers, financial experts, public wel 
fare workers, skilled and unskilled workers 

XII. In some types of clerical service 
human service has been replaced by me- 
chanical devices, but the decrease in these 
lines has been largely offset by the increase 
in clerical personnel in fields of finance 
industry, trade, and government. 

Statistics show an increase from 1920 to 
1930 in the number of clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants em 
ployed. * 

XIII. Technological development, with 
the developing of new fields of industry 
and business and the rapid invention of 
new products, has increased the demand 
for publicity and sales services. Articles 
already on the market have to change 
their form, adopt a more attractive ap 
peafance, or resort to renewed publicity in 
order to compete with newly invented 
articles. “With the greater interdepen 
dence of the parts of the social mechan- 
ism, control of the avenues of publicity 
is needed.” * 

The sales force in 
trade increased over 50 per cent between 
1920 and 1930. ® 

The field of publicity has become complex 
and extensive, and its agencies include news- 
papers, magazines, brochures, radio, com- 
mercial art, and professional publicity organi- 
zations. 

XIV. Transportation service has un- 
dergone extensive changes with techno- 
logical development, especially with the 
development of the automobile. Use of 
steam railroads and electric cars has de- 


wholesale and retail 
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creased greatly since 1920, while the use 
of private automobiles, buses, and trucks 
has increased rapidly. Buses on city 
routes carried 1,350,000,000 passengers 
in 1930. Intercity and interstate buses 
carried 428,000,000 passengers in 1930. * 

Wide use of non-rail vehicles requires 
extensive development of highways on a 
state and national basis, travel conveni- 
ences—stations and camps, etc.—and ex- 
tensive provision for the control of 
highways. This control should probably 
be centralized with standard construction 
practice and traffic rules. 

Employment in the service of steam rail- 
roads declined 12 per cent between 1920 and 
1930. * Operating and maintenance crews 
must be employed in proportion to the ser- 
vice needed, and the demand for this ser- 
vice has decreased with the growing use of 
automobiles. Employment on electric trains 
and cars has declined, except in cities where 
congested traffic discourages the use of pri- 
vate automobiles. 

The development of non-rail traffic has 
increased the demand for engineers, high- 
way officers, inventors and producers of 
automobiles and automobile parts and acces- 
sories, inventors of safety devices, service 
station attendants, for persons engaged in 
camp and hotel service, for social service 
workers, and for drivers of buses, trucks, 
and taxicabs. 

Water transportation is declining, with 
the construction of bridges, tunnels, and 
coast highways, and with the development 
of air travel. 

Employment in the service of water trans- 
portation companies has decreased sharply 
except in transoceanic travel. 

Air travel has increased rapidly with 
technological development. Miles of pas- 
senger routes increased from 3,715 
miles in 1926 to 45,704 miles in 1931. 
The number of passengers carried in- 
creased from 5,782 in 1926 to 522,345 
in 1931. ° 


The development of air travel calls for 


experts in meteorology; inventors of flying 
equipment and safety devices; engineers for 
the construction and equipping of flying 
fields; technicians for ground service ‘and 
flying service; business managers and office 
service; specialists in aeronautical legislation 
and administration; specialists in health 
problems connected especially with interna. 
tional flying. 

There is great need for systematic co- 
ordination of the different means 
transportation. 


Engineers and government experts are 
needed to effect and administer a satisfa 
tory system of coordination. 

XV. Personal services have undergone 
a decided change with technological . 
velopments and their effect on family an 
community life. With the decline of th: 
family as the central unit of econom 
activity, the greater activity of women 
outside of the home, and the devel p- 
ment of the apartment house and the 
residential hotel, personal services in the 
home have decreased, whereas personal 
services performed outside of the home 
or by specialists brought in temporaril; 
from the outside have greatly increased 


The demand has increased for janitors; 
boarding house and lodging house keepers 
and service; restaurant keepers and service; 
hotel managers and service; apartment house 
managers; elevator operators; laundry and 
cleaning service; dressmaking and other sew- 
ing service; baking and other cooking ser- 
vice; housecleaning service; barbers and 
cosmeticians. 

The invention of labor-saving devices and 
equipment that can be used in the home is 
causing a decrease in demand for some of 
these services—washing machines, electric 
stoves, vacuum cleaners, etc. The production, 
distribution, and “servicing” of this equip- 
ment, however, gives work to many techni- 
cians, Stuart Chase believes that “We may 
expect great increase im service occupé- 
tions.” + 


XVI. Technological development ha: 
created many social problems by bringing 
about congestion of population in cities 
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and the decline of the family as the unit 
for social, moral, and educational respon- 
sibility. 

Rapid technological advance and the 
increased speed of life activities and in- 
creased insecurity have created many psy- 
chiatric problems, due to the difficulty 
of adapting the human nervous system 
to present day tension and insecurity. 

To meet these social problems there is a 
growing demand for specialists and their 
staffs to man clinics which handle health 
problems; to man schools so as to meet edu- 
cational problems—including the moral and 


social problems of young people; to man 
social service agencies which handle social 


and moral problems; nurseries and other 
agencies caring for children; institutions 
which care for the dependent—-less often 
cared for now in the home; recreational cen- 
ters—playgrounds, clubs, etc. ; and psychiatric 
institutions. These agencies are public, semi- 
public, and private and their personnel is 
extensive and varied, offering many occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

XVII. With the increase in facilities 
for developing and transmitting electric 
power, there is a movement in the direc- 
tion of decentralization of industry and 
of decentralization in the geographical 
distribution of population. The Society 
of Industrial Engineers, New York Chap- 
ter, has issued the statement that “small 
plants are as adaptable to continuous flow, 
automatic production, as large ones and 
are frequently more efficient.” * Henry 
Ford states: “A product that is used all 
over the country should be made all over 
the country to distribute buying power 
more evenly. Each part should be made 
where it can be made most efficiently.” * 
The Monthly Labor Review of the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor states that there 
is a tendency to locate industries on the 
basis of the source of materials needed or 
of marketing facilities rather than to 
centralize them.* This process of de- 
centralization is leading to the develop- 
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ment of rural districts and of self-sustain 


ing communities bordering on industrial 
centers. 


The development of the smaller comm 
ties will provide opportunities for engineers, 
community planners, architects, and build 
ers; will give rise to smaller units in industry 
smaller units in business, interplanning of 
rural and urban occupations (which should 


help to meet some phases of the unemploy 
ment problem), and probably to the regional 


production of commonplace commodities 
The personal factor should return to business 
and industry with the development of smaller 


units. Some of the social problems 

to congested city life should disappear. The 
interdependence of people and of commun 
ties and the need for cooperation will con 
tinue. 

XVIII. Construction (building) activi 
ties showed an increase from 1920 to 
1930 and have inc reased in recent months 
The housing movement, for the repair 
and modernizing of homes and the con- 
struction of new homes, with government 
aid in financing, should bring about ex 
tensive activity in lines connected with 
home construction and equipment. In 
reconstruction and new construction 
there should be a demand for newly 
invented equipment and devices, such 
as air-conditioning equipment, etc. A de- 
mand is developing for prefabricated, 
movable houses. 

There should be an opportunity for many 
workmen in the building trade and in all of 
those lines that participate in contributing 
materials for building. “The builders will 
have behind them an army of men engaged 
in transportation ; behind that will be a sec- 
ond army engaged in merchandising; behind 
that a third army engaged in manufacturing; 
and a fourth will be engaged in wresting 
materiais from field, forest, and mine.” 

Scientists, engineers, and inventors can 
supply improved materials, structural plans, 
and types of equipment. Expert technicians 


will be needed to install and “service” the 
new equipment. 


XIX. With the system of mass pro- 
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duction and the problems of distribution, 
price, and consumption to be met, the 
consumer is a most important factor in 
the economic system. Stuart Chase says: 
“Effects of an abundance economy on 
volume, quality, utility, and value of con- 
sumers’ goods are very important. Goods 
must be sold on the basis of actual value 
and service rather than on clever packag- 
ing and astute advertising.’’* Consumers 
are uniting to inform themselves on ques- 
tions of quality, value, and price of goods. 

Active interest on the part of consumers 
in the true quality and the price of goods 
and a demand for authentic information on 
these matters offers opportunity for experts 


in scientific research and experimentation and 
in economic research. 


XX. If a system for equitable distri- 
bution of labor and purchasing power is 
established, the replacing of human labor 
by machine labor should raise the stand- 
atd of living for the people as a whole 
and should give much time for leisure 
activities of a recreational and cultural 
nature. There will be opportunity for 
creative activity as well as for the enjoy- 
ment of things created by others. Im- 
provement in the various kinds of 
mechanical equipment that contribute to 
pleasure or to cultural activity will be 
desirable—finer moving pictures and pho- 
tography, machines and devices to facili- 
tate the performance in arts and crafts 
lines, etc. 

Recreational activities, commercial and 
non-commercial, will call for the develo 
ment of, supervision of, and service in ~ 
and playgrounds; for camps and resorts; 
for facilities for games and sports; and for 
facilities for travel. There will be a demand 
for special clothing and equipment for travel, 
sports, and other forms of recreation. 

Activities for culture and entertainment 
will give vocational opportunities in con- 
nection with musical entertainment; theaters; 
reading rooms and libraries; museums and 


art galleries; educational activities of many 
kinds; activities along various lines of arts 
and handicrafts. 


“Leisure is as indispensable to continued 
prosperity as air and water,” says Secre 
tary of Labor Perkins. “The government 
will have to answer to the people as to the 
manner in which this new freedom js 
used, and it cannot be used to promote 
private ends rather than public interests.” ‘ 


Governmental agencies will have to exer- 
cise the necessary control to prevent the 
exploiting of the people in the name of rec. 
reational activities and to prevent such use 
of leisure time as will be harmful to the 
community. 


XXI. With the developing of social 
control of political and economic activi- 
ties, there must be active and continued 
education of the collective public mind on 
public questions. This should be carried 
out in such a way as to develop a maxi- 
mum of independent thought and at the 
same time a spirit of cooperation. Probabl; 
discussion groups and forums will accom- 
plish the best results. 


The awakening of the public mind will 
offer opportunity for research workers and 
economists to supply materials and correct 
information; and for leaders to conduct 
groups in an effective way, to bring out a 
maximum of intelligent thought and discus- 
sion. 
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THE YOUTH COMMISSION 

Establishment of a non-governmental 
commission, comprising leaders in civic 
and educational life, to make an extended 
study into conditions affecting American 
youth and to formulate a “youth pro- 
gram,” was announced in September by 
the American Council on Education, 
which is sponsoring this five-year project. 
A grant of $800,000 for the work of the 
commission has been made by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council, said 
when the announcement was made: 

Recent social and economic changes in the 
United States have given rise to difficulties 
in the care and education of young people 
with which existing institutions are quite 
unprepared to deal adequately. The changes 
not only have greatly intensified the prob- 
lems which confront the schools, but also 
have created an urgent need of protection 
and further education for millions of youth 
whom the schools are not reaching. Without 
some provision for continued basic planning 
to meet this situation there is serious danger 
that present conditions may constitute a 
fundamental threat to the national welfare. 

He added that the Commission will co- 
operate with all governmental, educa- 
tional, and social agencies interested in 
the youth problem. The project has the 
approval of President Roosevelt, who in 
a letter to Dr. Zook wrote: “I am pleased 
to learn of the Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education which is to 
conduct a five-year study of the problems 
of American youth... .Please extend my 
best wishes together with my confident 
expectation that your Commission and the 


National Youth Administration may be 
mutually helpful and effective in their 
efforts for American yorth.”” Aubrey W 
Williams, Director of the NYA, partici 
pated in the opening meeting of the Com- 
mission. 

This meeting was addressed by Homer 
Price Rainey, President of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, who had been selected to direct 
the Commission’s work and who it is 
understood will give full time to it. In 
accepting this appointment Dr. Rainey 
said: ‘““The United States is in need of a 
thoughtfully conceived, comprehensive, 
and well coordinated plan of action for 
the care and education of its adolescent 
boys and girls and its older youth. We 
expect to study the problem of all young 
people from the age of 12 upward. De- 
spite the numerous excellent characteristics 
of the American educational system, 
recent changes have given rise to new 
problems. It shall be our duty to make 
plans to meet them, and we invite the 
cooperation of other individuals and 
groups. 

Dr. Rainey suggested the following 
preliminary steps in the formulation of 
the program: 

1. We shall need to know in as great 
detail as possible what is the youth problem. 
We should, therefore, make a comprehensive 
study of the problem, and formulate a com- 
posite picture of it. 

2. There are many agencies working in 
this field, and there is a vast amount of data 
bearing on this subject. We shall want to 
study and evaluate the contributions which 
these agencies are making. 
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3. We should start at once a study of the 
characteristics of youth as suggested by the 
cooperating committee of American Council. 

4. We are commissioned to make a criti- 
cal evaluation of the goals of our great edu- 
cational system, and to formulate a set of 
desirable objectives for the entire field of 
secondary education. 

5. We shall need to consider the leisure 
time activities of youth and to make definite 
recommendations to the American people 
for the development of leisure time programs 
for their respective communities. 

6. We must study also the problems of 
secondary and general education in rural 
districts and small towns, for approximately 
two-thirds of all high school age students 
are in schools of an enrolment of 100 or 
less. 

7. There is also great need for an investi- 
gation into the vocational opportunities and 
needs of youth—the types of jobs they enter, 
the conditions of work and progress on these 
jobs, and the most effective and efficient 
methods of training needed in preparation. 
In this connection we need to give considera- 
tion to the possibilities of a much greater 
differentiation of our entire educational pro- 
gram to meet the varying needs and abilities 
of American youth. 

8. Doubtless the greatest need in Ameri- 
can life is to put into action the best that is 
now known concerning the solution of the 
problems of youth. We should examine the 
numerous experiments now under way, and 
recommend their tested results to the Ameri- 
can people. We should likewise set up new 
experiments of our own wherever they seem 
desirable and wise. 

The members of the Youth Commis- 
sion are: 

Will W. Alexander, Atlanta, Ga., Execu- 
tive Director of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation 

Newton D. Baker, Cleveland, attorney at 
law, former Secretary of War 

Ralph Budd, Chicago, President of the 
Burlington Lines 

Lotus D. Coffman, Minneapolis, President 
of the University of Minnesota 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vt., 
author 

Willard E. Givens, Washington, Secretary 
of the National Education Association 


Henry I. Harriman, Boston, Past P; 
dent of the United States Chamber of C 
merce 

Robert M. Hutchins, Chicago, Presiden: 
of the University of Chicago 

Chester H. Rowell, San Francisco, E 
of the San Francisco Chronicle 

William F. Russell, New York, Dean 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Edith R. Stern, New Orleans, daughter 
the late Julius Rosenwald 

John W. Studebaker, Washington, Unit 
States Commissioner of Education 

Miriam Van Waters, Framingham, M 
sociologist and penologist, Superintendent of 
the State Reformatory for Women at F: 
ingham 

Matthew Woll, New York City, \ 
President of the American Federation 
Labor. 

oe 
COOPERATION WITH NYA 

It was natural that the plans o! 
National Youth Administration sh 
have been a subject of lively interest 
debate at the Midwestern Conference 
Vocational Guidance and Education he 
at Estes Park, Colorado, during the 
week in August, under the auspices 
the National Occupational Conferer 
Here were gathered more than 75 schoo! 
counselors, teachers, and administrator 
professors of guidance, personnel work 
ers, and others directly concerned wi! 
problems of educational and occupati 
adjustment. Two sessions of the week's 
program were devoted very largely to the 
youth program. At one of them the Na- 
tional Youth Administration was repre- 


sented ably by Richard R. Brown, the 


Colorado State Director. He made an 
admirable statement of the aims and poli- 
cies of the NYA, so far as they had been 
established at that time, and participated 
in the ensuing discussion. 

At the final session of the conference, 
on the morning of August 30, the con- 
ferees adopted a brief statement embody- 
ing the feeling and attitude of the group 
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regarding this new and important proj- 

This had been drawn up, after the 
liscussions in open meeting, by a com- 
mittee chairmaned by Fred C. Smith, 
Executive Secretary of the National Vo- 
ational Guidance Association. Others 
n the committee were L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association; Helen Dernbach, 
Director of Educational Guidance, De- 
partment of Guidance, Public Schools 
of South Bend, Indiana; Mildred M 
Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and 
Placement, Cleveland Public Schools; 
General Robert I. Rees, Assistant Vice 
President, American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company; and Frank C. Rose- 
crance, Professor of Education, North- 
western University. The text of this 
declaration of counsel and cooperation 


follows: 


Inasmuch as the stated purposes of the 
National Youth Administration parallel so 
definitely the established functions of schools 
and other recognized agencies, backed by 
years of experience in isolating youth prob- 
lems and in evolving programs for their so- 
lution, be it resolved by the Midwestern 
Regional Conference of the National Occu- 
pational Conference, assembled at Estes Park, 
Colorado, August 26-31, 1935: 

1. That those in charge of evolving an 
adequate program to meet the problems of 
youth be urged to proceed with deliberation ; 
being sure that the experiences of the past 
are adequately evaluated, present activities as 
far as possible incorporated, and all recog- 
nized guidance ai medion education 
agencies used to the fullest extent; 

2. That we are more concerned about the 
initiation of this program on a sound basis, 
even though limited in extent, than about 
one established as an emergency measure 
without due consideration to the lasting val- 
ues of a continuing program; 

3. That we are firmly convinced that the 
entire enterprise should gradually be removed 
from the ar of relief and placed on a 
sound educational and sociological basis; 

4. That adequate attention should be given 
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to unemployed youth 
find for themselves sat 
life. 

5. That some provision b 
youth may get sutficient experien 
them to make intelligent occupat 
and adjustment; 

6. That we hereby pled 
the general purposes so | 
the National Youth Administ: 

The matter of direct consultat 
cooperation with the Washingt 
of the national youth prograr 
with a committee consisting of Art 
J. Jones, President of the NVGA 
Fred C. Smith, also representing 
NVGA; and George P. H 
President of the American Voca 
Association, and L. H. Dennis, likew 
an officer of this Associ 
understood that neither 
zations was committed by any a 


by the Estes Park group. The 

may be enlarged by the addit 

resentatives of other organizat 
A further and more c 


of the week’s conference at Estes Park 
is scheduled for publication in the De 
cember number of Occupation 
. a 
GUIDANCE ON THE AIR 
A series of vocational guidance br 

casts will be presented during t aca 
demic year by the American School of the 


Air over the 87 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The lessons ar 
scheduled for Friday afternoons, fron 
2:30 to 2:45 Eastern Standard Time, be 
ginning October 25. These broadcasts 
have been planned by the vocational gu 
dance committee of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, ¢ 

operating with the American School of 
the Air and the National Occupational 
Conference. Harry D. Kitson of Teachers 
College, Columbia, is chairman of the 
committee. 
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In the series given last year, the lessons 
were cast in the form of dramatic skits. 
The results were so satisfactory that the 
same plan has been adopted this year, 
each broadcast dealing with some particu- 
lar problem of vocational life or with one 
occupational field. Information gathered 
by the committee indicates that the num- 
ber of listeners last year approximated 
100,000 persons, comprising parents, 
classes in schools, groups in YWCA’s and 
YMCA’s, CCC camps, and others. In 
view of the presence in the audience of 
sO many persons having some degree of 
maturity, the lessons for 1935-36 have 
been planned at such a level that they 
will probably not be profitable for school 
pupils below the ninth grade. 

A lesson plan will be prepared to ac- 
company each broadcast, and will be sent 
in advance to teachers who request it. Re- 
quests for this, and also for the Teachers’ 
Manual, describing the entire curriculum 
of the School of the Air, should be ad- 
dressed to the school at 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

The course for 1935-36 is entitled ‘“Vo- 
cational Guidance: Contemporary Prob- 
lems of Occupational Life.” The dates 
and topics for the new series of broad- 
casts are as follows: 

Oct. 25. Widen your occupational horizon. 
Nov. 1. Points to consider in choosing an 
occupation. 
8. Where to look for information 
about occupations (printed 
sources) . 
15. What can workers tell you about 
their jobs? 
22. The engineer's contributions to so- 
cial progress. 
Dec. 6. The chemist creates new jobs. 
13. New avenues of work for the 
- artist. 
20. Forestry services for lovers of the 
outdoors. 
Jan. 10, Occupations related to building. 
17. Careers in government service. 


24. Getting acquainted with yourself 
31. A trained vocational counselor cap 
help you. 
Feb. 7. Testing yourself on the job. 
14. How jobs are related. 
21. Occupational versatility as an asset 
28. Training for a field of work. 
Mar. 6. Getting a job. 
13. Personality as a factor in occupa. 
tional success. 
20. Growing on the job. 
27. When you do what you choose 
When work runs into play. 


Apr. 3. “Spare time’ vocations. 
24. You can’t rely on pull. 
May 1. You are responsible for making 


your Own decisions. 
~~ 


CHANGING PATTERNS 

In occupations as well as in the gen- 
eral economic scene, designs are changing 
New figures catch the light; old outlines 
fall into shadow. The Institute of Occu- 
pations, held this summer in Seattle at 
the biennial convention of the Nationa! 
Federation of Business and Professional 


and Florida, Texas and Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia and Montana an opportunity t 
share their experiences with these ques- 
tions in mind: Can one or two of these 
new high points be caught and held and 
studied? Can women meet changes with 
a determination to adapt themselves so 
that they can turn them to good account? 
And can they have a part in encouraging 
the development of the changes that seem 
to promise well for the future? And 
so in 28 different fields of work, some 
2,000 business and professional women 
focused their attention in as many round 
tables on the subject of “Changing Pat- 
terns in Women’s Occupations.” 

A long period of preparation under 
the direction of Frances Cummings, Di- 
rector of Education of the Federation, 
preceded the Institute. Various sections 
of the country had to be represented at 


rol 


en 








round tables; speakers had to represent as 
wide a range of positions within each 
field as possible; new blood and new tal- 
ent had to be used wherever possible. 
Preparations to complete the personnel 
for each round table sometimes continued 
to the time the door was swung open for 
the various sessions, for speakers can be 
delayed, co-chairman held up by floods, 
and chairmen sail the Glorious Pacific in 
freighters that do not adapt their sched- 
ule to the program of occupational round 
tables. But when the clock struck the 
opening hour, lawyers, accountants, jour- 
nalists, and all the rest gathered in their 
respective groups. Hostesses, chairmen, 
co-chairmen, recorders, speakers were in 
their proper places. In eight different 
rooms at once, a similar scene was en- 
acted. The chairman introduced her 
“cast,” the co-chairman gave as compre- 
hensive a statement as she could as to the 
changes taking place in the occupations 
under discussion, and the various speak- 
ers presented their addresses. Free discus- 
sion followed the speeches. 

In the proceedings it developed that 
women are alert to occupational changes, 
and are entering new paths and new 
fields with assurance and courage. Certain 
definite trends are clearly discernible, as 
indicated by Mary Stewart, National Ed- 
ucation Chairman, who summarized the 
findings of the round tables—encouraging 
trends common in fields as different as 
accounting and aviation, home economics 
and motion pictures. 

There was implicit in every round table 
discussion a new attitude toward the buy- 
ing public. “Caveat emptor” is no longer 
the order of the day, but a more social 
attitude is taking its place. Especially is 
the seller beginning to realize that it is 
to his advantage to have an intelligent and 
informed buyer. The responsibility of 


consumer education is therefore becoming 
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In 
various phases of home economics work. 


an essential of good salesmanship 


particularly, efforts are being made to edu- 
cate women with regard to differences in 
quality in foods and textiles and other 
consumer products. 
ceptance of health insurance and social- 
ized medicine was urged as desirable in 
spite of the fact that this would largely do 
away with private nursing and require 
new adaptations. The emphasis was on 
service to the public in areas such as 
credit bureaus and the insurance field. 

There was also evident in many round 
tables a new attitude toward discrimina- 
tion and competition. felt that 
competition and discrimination must be 
met by increased efficiency, by better train 
ing in the field, by training that makes 
for flexibility and adaptability, and by a 
greater readiness to take personal respon- 
sibility. The group of owners in a va 
riety of business enterprises indicated that 
they had learned to meet these obstacles 
with a finer product. 


In nursing, the a 


It was 


ment groups, and especially in the newer 
industries and professions, such as motion 
pictures, aviation, and the radio, that 
there was apparent the most audacious 
spirit—an attitude of cheerful assurance 
and determination. For women who 
manufacture furniture and candy, 
wells, run restaurants, drive airplanes, 
and aid in the production and exhibition 
of motion pictures, Miss Stewart stated, 
“pioneer America is still a reality.” In 
fields such as teaching and clerking, there 
were discouraged or militant protests, but 
are tracing 


drill oil 


in the newer fields, women 
new patterns and finding new worlds of 
work for mastery. 

New opportunities are not found only 


in the large, new, spectac ular fields. The 
hotel and restaurant businesses have 
An 


opened up new fields for women 
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increasing variety of occupations are open 
to the home economics trained women in 
the business world. The combination of 
law with other fields like accounting is 
pening up new opportunities, as is the 
field of accounting itself. Radical changes 
in the field of housing and building con- 
struction, resulting from efficient planning 
and improvements such as air-condition- 
ing, have brought about new practices 
and opportunities—as have the new 
financial requirements and governmental 
participation in housing. 

Finally, there was increasingly evident 
in many fields a professional attitude 
toward work. There was an insistence on 
better education and training, and on the 
improvement of standards and the raising 
of requirements. Aviation, osteopathy, 
librarianship, land economics, and prop- 
erty management, all require better prepa- 
ration than formerly. There is a growing 
demand for trained workers in the public 
service fields, workers with a background 
in municipal accounting, political econ- 
omy, and taxation problems. There is a 
legally trained women in 


oO 


need for 
legislatures. 

Two factors in particular help to make 
the annual round tables of rich importance 
to the Federation. Members are given a 
chance to meet women from all over the 
country engaged in their own fields of 
work and to discuss their responsibilities 
and the road along which progress lies. 
Moreover they are assembling, as only 
business and professional persons of great 
experience can, certain kinds of occupa- 
tional information of particular value to 
young people. 

The many definite facts and sugges- 
tions offered in the various round tables 
at Seattle will be made available in a 
series of 25 pamphlets to be published by 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women. 


COUNSELOR CERTIFICATION 
A revision of the stated requirements 
for a counselor’s certificate in New York 
State became effective September 1. The 
requirements are promulgated under the 
authority vested in the State Education 
Department (the University of the State 
of New York). As announced by 
George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor 
Guidance in the Industrial Education 
Bureau, they follow: 


Counselor 

Definition. ‘Counselor’ means the staff 
member who works with individual pupils 
and coordinates the efforts of parents, com 
munity agencies, teachers and specialists in 
the educational and vocational adjustment. 
character development, and post-school plans 
of individual pupils. 

Duties. Subject to the direction and super- 
vision of the superintendent of schools, to 
plan, organize and direct the guidance pro- 
gram of the school; confer with parents, 
community agencies, teachers, and specialists 
on the educational, health, social, moral, 
family, and vocational problems of pupils; 
confer with pupils on curricular and extracur 
ricular problems, school policies and related 
problems; give instruction covering edu 
tional and occupational opportunities and 
related topics; prepare and maintain cumula- 
tive pupils’ records; secure reliable informa 
tion about higher education, special training 
and occupational opportunities ; organize and 
administer pupil placement and follow 
service; advise the superintendent of schools 
and principal with regard to all matters r 
lating to counseling; and do related work 
as required. 

Certificate required. A teacher or other 
staff member who devotes at least 50 per 
cent of his time to counseling shall hold a 
certificate valid for such service in the publi 
schools. This applies to advisers, counselors 
deans, and others performing the duties 
described herein. 


Provisional Certificate 


1. te py The candidate shall have 
completed a four-year curriculum approved 


for the preparation of secondary school 
teachers, or approved equivalent preparation, 
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ind in addition six semester hours in ap- 
coved graduate courses; said preparation 
hall have included twenty-four semester 
urs in appropriate courses distributed ac- 


ding to the following schedule: 
Se meéstevr 
he urs 


Louries 
Guidance 6-8 
Adolescent development or psychology 
for teachers and methods of teaching 
in secondary schools 6-10 
Observation and _ supervised practice 
teaching 2-6 
History, philosophy, problems and/or 
principles of education 4-8 


2. Experience. The candidate shall have 

pleted five years of appropriate experi- 

e, two years of which shali have been in 
occupations other than teaching and which 
have given the candidate an appreciation of 
the problems which young people will face 
upon leaving the public school. Successful 
commercial, industrial, trade or social case 
work experience is desirable. Breadth as 
well as length of experience is sought; per- 
sonnel, supervisory, placement and _ inter- 
viewing experience are assets. 

3. Certificate. The candidate shall hold a 
certificate valid for teaching in the public 
secondary schools or a statement of eligi- 
bility for such a certificate. 

1. Validity. The provisional certificate 
shall be a valid license for counseling in the 
public school for five consecutive years. 

5. Extension of time validity. The valid- 
ity of a provisional certificate shall be ex- 
tended for five consecutive years by the 
Commissioner of Education on evidence that 
the counselor has completed three years of 
counseling experience during the preceding 
five year period and fifteen semester hours 
in approved graduate courses in addition to 
the minimum preparation prescribed for its 
issuance; said additional preparation shall 


include 
Semester 


Courses urs 
Guidance 4-8 
Psychological tests and/or mental 
hygiene 2-4 
Economics and/or sociology 2-4 
Electives (To be elected from courses 
required for the permanent certifi- 
5.7 


cate ) 


Permanent Certificate 


1. Preparation. The counselor shall have 


completed 30 semester hours in approved 
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graduate courses; said preparation shall 
include: 
Courses Cos . 






Guidance 
Organization and supervision (in 
cluding history, principle 
problems and proced 
guidance ; technique of < 
ing, case studies; pupil cu 
ular and extracurricular prob 


be met , 
lems; vocational Zuidance loans 










and scholarship funds, cu 
tive record procedures, plac 
ment procedures, and practices) 6-8 
Research and studies in educa 
tional and occupational oppor 
tunities 
Methods of teaching guidance 
classes 
Psychological tests and mental 
hygiene 
Mental and aptitude measurements 4-< 
Personality and social adjustment 2-3 
Mental hygiene 
Sociology and economics 
Sociology (including community 
relationships, social case work, 












racial problems, delinquency, 
the family and the home) 2-4 
Economics and labor pro 






The counselor shall have 





2 Ex perience. 


completed five years of appropriate expe 





ence in counseling, three years of whicl 
ing the preceding five year period sha 





hool of New \ 


been in the public schools 
State 

3. Validity. The permanent cert 
shall be a valid permanent license for coun 
seling in the public schools with or without 
a requirement of further study and training 
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TRYOUT EXPERIENCES 

One outcome of the Conference on 
Women’s Work and Their Stake Pub- 
lic Affairs, held by the Institute of Wo 
men’s Professional Relations in New York 
City last spring, was that the leaders of 
the round table on occupations in financial 
fields formed a committee under the 
chairmanship of Clara I. Taylor, invest- 
ment counselor, which undertook to find 














opportunities for tryout experiences for a 
limited number of college women in in- 
vestment firms during the summer 

The personnel officers of the larger 





women’s colleges in New England and 
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the Middle States were asked to recom- 
mend only students of high academic 
standing and good personality, with a 
major in economics, preferably students 
who had work in mathematics and sta- 
tistics, or in accounting, and who knew 
shorthand and typing. The students 
agreed to work for not less then four 
weeks, and might work as many as eight 
weeks. They were required to report for 
regular hours, nine to five, five days a 
week, with Saturdays free. 

The cooperating firms agreed to give 
to each student supervision and training 
and opportunity for profitable experience 
in research, statistical work, and whatever 
other work beginners might be capable 
of doing. Students were not to be used 
as substitute stenographers to fill in dur- 
ing vacation periods of the regular cleri- 
cal staff. There was no remuneration 
for the trial period and no promise of a 
permanent position at the end of the 
apprenticeship. 

Fourteen students were selected from 
six colle ges—Pembroke, Connecticut, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar and Goucher 
—and were placed in seven firms in New 
York City and one in Cleveland. The 
smaller investment firms and _ statistical 
services were asked to cooperate because 
it was thought that in them the students 
would have more opportunity for doing 
every type of work. The members of the 
committee, all busy women in financial 
work, kept in close touch with the group. 
It was easy for the students to get in 
touch with them for advice, suggestions, 
and general discussion. 

One unexpected outcome of the experi- 
ment has been that ten of the group are 
today at work in adequately paid posi- 
tions, most of them with the firms in 
which they were placed this summer, a 
few in positions obtained through the 
friendly offices of these firms. The others 


in the group are continuing their studies 


Thus the experiment not only gave “ex. 
perience” to these young women, but it 


actually created jobs where it was quit 


MiLC 


positively stated that there were no jobs 
to be had. For this reason the cooperat- 
ing firms and the students feel that it js 


better to select seniors rather than juniors 


The students had two suggestions to 


make: (1) that the seniors be selected 
early in their last year at college, and 
(2) that the young women in college 
who plan to enter financial work be given 
specific help during their junior and 
senior years in selecting outside reading 
which bears directly on the practice of 
their future work. 

Ten firms have already volunteered 
their desire to take part in the experiment 
next summer, and others will be added 
There are also tentative plans on foot for 
the development of a program which 
would include tryout experiences in cities 
other than New York and in a wider 
range of occupations than financial. 

To those on the committee interested 
in the practice of education, it was illumi- 
nating to watch how these girls, with 
their varying backgrounds, adjusted to 
this, their first venture into the realities 
of business. It was inevitable that the 
question of desirable training should arise 
The Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations is planning to bring together 
for a day of discussion the teachers of 
economics in the women’s colleges and the 
women in New York bank and invest- 
ment firms interested in the possibilities 
for young college women in these fields 


of work. 
ee 


VOCATIONS FOR CCC YOUTH 

For the use of advisers in CCC camps 
the U. S. Office of Education has prepared 
a manual and a series of 15 lesson out- 
lines on vocational topics. The commit- 
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tee in charge of this task was headed by 
M. Reed Bass of the Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis. The manual 
deals with the responsibilities of camp ad- 
visers, methods of teaching, lesson plan- 
ning, vocational guidance, and success 
factors in an educational program. The 
lesson outlines relate to the following 
subjects: 

Agriculture. Fundamentals of agriculture; 
adjusting an enrollee to the study of agri- 
culture; instruction in poultry production. 

Automobile Repairing. Discussion of 
automobile’s place in modern life; informa- 
tion in different principles of automobile op- 
eration and repair work. 

Automotive Electricity. Vocational train- 
ing for automotive electrician; instruction in 
repairing automobile electric systems. 

Carpentry. Principles of carpenter's trade; 
analysis of carpentry jobs. 

Concrete Construction. Fundamentals of 
concrete construction; analysis of projects in 
concrete construction. 

Cooking. Instruction in foodstuffs; the 
cooking of vegetables. 

Conservation of Natural Resources. De- 
scription of conservation problem in the 
United States; unit courses dealing with 
soil, water, forests, and wild life. 

Forestry. Importance of forests; oppor- 
tunities for employment; phases of forestry 
(forest fires, reforestation) ; care and use of 
forest tools. 

House Wiring. Information on occupa- 
tion of house wiring; specific jobs in house 
wiring. 

Elementary Masonry and _ Bricklaying. 
Fundamentals of elementary masonry and 
bricklaying; particular projects. 

Mechanical Drawing. Principles of draw- 
ing and orthographic projection; drafting as 
a vocation; two- and three-part assembly 
drawings; practice in lettering and designing. 

Photography. Principles of photography; 
photography as an occupation. 

Radio Servicing. Servicing of radio re- 
ceiving sets; repair work; occupational op- 
portunities. 

Soil Conservation. Need for conservation; 
methods to prevent soil erosion, such as 
terracing, crop rotation, cover crops, dam 
building, etc. 
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Plane Surveying. Fundamentals of plane 
surveying; Occupational opportunities; spe- 


cial projects in surveying 






_— 
CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 

The Nineteenth Session of the Inter 
national Labour Conference went on rec- 
ord for the principle of the 40-hour week 
in combination with the maintenance of 
the standard of living. This was perhaps 
its outstanding achievement, but the Con 
ference also adopted a draft recommen 
dation proposing among other things that 
the minimum age for school-leaving and 
entrance on employment be fixed at not 
less than 15 years—“without prejudice 
to its being raised still higher as soon as 
circumstances allow.” The proviso was 
added ‘‘only where circumstances are fay 
orable,”” or words to similar effect. The 
recommendation offered by the Committee 
on Unemployment Among Young Per 
sons dealt with a number of matters 
besides the school-leaving age—as recr« 
ational and social services, special emp! 
ment 
opportunities. Much emphasis was placed 
in the discussions on vocational guidanc¢ 
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centers, and development of 








apprenticeship, and technical education of 
young workers, and these subjects, to be 
further studied by the research staff of the 
International Labour Office during thi 
present year, will doubtless figure prom- 
inently on the agenda of the next session 
of the Conference. 

This, it should be noted, was the first 
session at which the United States was 
officially represented. The delegation in- 
cluded Grace Abbott, former chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and Walton 
H. Hamilton, Yale economist, as the gov- 
ernment representatives; Dan W. Tracy, 
for labor, and Sam A. Lewisohn for the 
employing gtoup. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America, conducted an interna- 
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tional broadcast at which the work of the 
Conference was reviewed by Harold But- 
ler, Director of the International Labour 
Office, and John G. Winant, Assistant 


Director. 
“~~ 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS 

Local studies of occupations usually 
indicate some community interest in vo- 
cational guidance and the problems of 
youth. A recent memorandum from the 
U. S. Office of Education contains news 
of several such studies: 

W. H. Harless, Director of Research, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Phoenix, 
Arizona, reports that a survey of local occu- 
pations has been made by the Union High 
School at Phoenix. 

Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Division of 
Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California, reports 
that several schools in the state have com- 
pleted occupational surveys. ‘One school is 
initiating a comprehensive follow-up study 
of high school graduates.” 

Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Denver, Colorado, ad- 
vises that the State University at Boulder 
has made a survey of local occupations. 

M. D. Mobley, Assistant Supervisor of 
Agriculture, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia, reports that in Monroe, 
Georgia, a local survey of occupations was 
made by the public schools. The survey was 
conducted by L. D. Hasken. 

I. William Bosse, Director of Educational 
Research, State Department of Education, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, reports that occupa- 
tional surveys have been made by the schools 
in some of the cities of the state. 

J. E. Border, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Hel- 
ena, Montana, reports that the Vocational 
Education Department has started a survey 
of occupations, using people who are eligible 
for employment under the “white collar allo- 
cation of the FERA.” 

J. C. Mitchell, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, reports that general surveys 
of occupations have been made in 12 to 15 
cities, 


CARNEGIE CENTENNIAL 

On November 25, 1935, will occur | 
one hundredth anniversary of the birt! 
in a humble weaver's cottage in Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, of Andrew Carnegie. A 
centennial celebration will be held on N 
vember 25, 26, and 27, in New York 
Pittsburgh, Washington, and other cit 
and communities throughout the natio: 

The six different Carnegie trusts in t 
country which will participate in 
observances are the following: 

Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 
tablished 1896, which conducts an institut 
of technology, a museum of fine arts, 
music hall, a museum of natural history 
public library, and a library school. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
tablished 1902, devoted to scientific resear 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, « 
tablished 1904, to recognize heroic acts per 
formed in the peaceful walks of life. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
vancement of Teaching, established 190 
provide pensions for retiring teachers an 
advance higher education. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Inter: 
tional Peace, established 1910, to serve 
purpose indicated by its name. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
tablished 1911, for the advancement and d 
fusion of knowledge and understanding 
among the people of the United States, a: 
the British Dominions and Colonies. T! 
is the largest of the six. 


_ 


Each organization will observe the cen- 
tennial with its individual program, but 
all will join in the three principal events 
in New York City. These will consist of 
a special choral-orchestral performance in 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, No- 
vember 25; a formal assembly at the New 
York Academy of Medicine on the eve- 
ning of November 26; and a dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the eve- 
ning of November 27. 

In addition, the American Library As- 
sociation, which will participate with the 
Carnegie trusts in the celebration, has sug- 
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ested the theme of “One Hundred Years 
f Library Progress’ for the Carnegie ob- 
servance in public libraries throughout the 
ountry. The Association has recom- 
mended exhibits depicting the great in- 
crease in library facilities and emphasizing 
particularly local library progress, and has 
suggested that local Carnegie observances 

arranged. During the period of the 
entennial observance the New York Pub- 

Library will have on display an exhibit 
f representative works made _ possible 
wholly or in part by Carnegie grants. A 
bibliography of these works is being pre- 
pared by James Gourley of the library 
taff under the supervision of Director 















Lydenberg. 

As a part of the centennial observance, 
the trustees of the Carnegie Corporation 
f New York are presenting to all Carne- 
gie libraries a reproduction of a portrait 









' : . . 
of Andrew Carnegie by Luis Mora, 
framed for permanent display. The 
Carnegie Corporation is also making 





available through the American Library 
Association a series of posters containing 
quotations from the writings of Andrew 






Carnegie. 

Although the building of public libra- 
ries was but one of Andrew Carnegie’s 
numerous benefactions, it is the one, per- 
haps, for which he is known in the largest 
number of American communities. Mr. 
Carnegie’s libraries and the 8,182 organs 
made possible through his donations to 
churches of the English-speaking world 
are usually regarded as the most personal 
of his gifts. He devoted more than $60,- 
000,000 to library construction work. His 
belief in the good that could be done 
through libraries resulted from the gener- 
osity of Colonel James Anderson, of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., to Carnegie and other poor 
boys of the community in opening his 
private library of 400 volumes for their 
use, an incident which gave Carnegie 2 
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lifelong interest 


In the program of ¢ 
events, the special choral 
at Carnegie Hall, New Y 


formance 

on Monday evening, N 

be reminiscent and commemorative 

festival with which the Music H 

by Mr. Carnegie for the civ 

advancement of New York ¢ 

opened on Tuesday evening, May 5, 1 
On the day following, Novem! 

the formal assembly at the New 

Academy of Medicine will be held 

memorial to Andrew Carnegie for 


many benefactions in different { s for 
the advancement of mankind. N 
Murray Butler, President he Carneg 
Endowment for International P 

of Columbia University, will ps 

this assembly, which will be addr: 


Sir James Irvine, Principal and \ 


Chancellor of St. Andrews Univer 
Scotland, which with the other S 
universities is the beneficiary of a ¢ 


gie trust. Sir James Irvine w 


< 


official representative at the A 
Carnegie celebration for the four Brit 
Carnegie Trusts. These are the Carneg 
United Kingdom Trust, Carnegie Du: 


fermline Tyust, Carnegie Tr 
Universities of Scotland, an irneg 
Hero Fund Trust. 
Similarly, John H. Finley 
York Times will iepresent the Carnegic¢ 
Trusts of the United States at t 


Z 


tennial celebration in Dunter th 
ancient Caledonian capital fr hict 
Andrew Carnegie’s family emigrated t 
America in 1848. It was in Dunter 


line that Carnegie built his first library 
thus beginning the series of library bene 
factions by which, in 1917, he had built 
1,946 public libraries in the United States 
and other parts of the English-speaking 
world. 

The final event on the program in New 
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York City will be the dinner on the eve- 
ning of November 27 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, at which Henry S. Pritchett, 
President Emeritus of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, will preside. Frederick P. 
Keppel, President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and James Bryant Conant, 
President of Harvard University, will 
speak. 
~~ 
NEWS BREVITIES 

At Howard University, under a com- 
mittee of which Charles H. Thompson, 
Professor of Education, is chairman, an 
experimental program of educational and 
vocational guidance for freshmen has 
been initiated. This will take the place 
of the orientation courses formerly given. 
Nine or ten faculty counselors have been 
assigned to the freshman group to advise 
on choice of studies, use of library facili- 
ties, vocational problems, and so on. 
Among those participating in the de- 
velopment of the new program, which 
involves an evaluation study of the pro- 
cedures adopted, are three Howard staff 
members who have been taking guidance 
work at Teachers College, Columbia: 
Thomas E. Hawkins, Assistant Dean of 
Men; Nettie Brooker, Assistant Dean of 
Women; and Carroll Miller of the De- 
partment of Education. 


In a recent address Leonard D. White, 
a member of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, declared that at a conservative 
estimate there is an annual taxpayers’ loss 
of $100,000,000 as the direct result of the 
patronage system in the federal, state, and 
local governments. Realization of this 
unjustifiable waste, Dr. White said, is one 
of the reasons for the new drive in favor 
of the merit system and the elimination 
of politics from the business operations 
of government. Many officials, in his 


opinion, would themselves be glad to get 
rid of patronage. The patronage brokers 


are not so much to be blamed for the 
system which they operate, since the sy 
tem grew up over a period of many 
years. It is the system which has to be 
eliminated. Dr. White referred to the 
extraordinary transfer of power from 
state capitals to the national government 
and said: “The states are now face t 
face with a situation where they have t 
put their houses in order if they are | 
compete in the contemporary world with 
the more active, more aggressive, more 
intelligent, and more highly recognized 
government of the nation.” 

Eighteen radio talks on the general 
subject of “Planning” will be given i: 
the You and Your Government serie: 
over an NBC-WEAF network this fall 
and winter. This is the twelfth series and 
third year of the You and Your Govern- 
ment broadcasts, which are presented 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Civic Education by Radio of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
and the American Political Science As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Municipal League. Among the 
speakers will be Arthur E. Morgan, on 
“Regional Planning—the TVA as an Ex- 
ample,” President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton University, on the question, ‘Is 
Local Government Doomed?” and Robert 
Moses, Commissioner of Parks, New 
York City, on “Public Recreation.” 

At its annual meeting in Tallahassee, 
Florida, the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools not only dis- 
cussed “Guidance” as its main theme 


but organized a department of guidance 
Mrs. T. C. Alexander, of the Shaw Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C., was 
chosen chairman of the new department. 
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It is expected that the department will 
offer a special program on educational 
and vocational guidance at the annual 
convention of the association next year. 

A survey of unemployment in Phila- 
delphia was made during April and May 
by the Pennsylvania State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration and the Industrial 
Research Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania. This was the seventh 
in a series of annual sample censuses of 
unemployment in Philadelphia, conducted 
in whole or in part by the Industrial Re- 
search Department. A preliminary hand 
count was made upon completion of the 
enumeration and coding. The informa- 
tion on the schedules has since been trans- 
ferred to Hollerith cards and some 180,- 
000 records are being analyzed. More 
detail will be available than in previous 
surveys since complete information was 
collected for every member of the family 
instead of only for the employable persons 
as in earlier censuses. The occupational 
code used was that prepared by the Re- 
search Section of the FERA for the new 
works program. Gladys Palmer of the 
Industrial Research Department helped 
develop the code while she was tempo- 
tarily working with the FERA. 

The Progressive Education Association 
has transferred its national headquarters 
from Washington, D. C., to New York 
City, where it occupies (with two of its 
important commissions) an entire build- 
ing at 310 West 90th Street. The two 
lower floors of this new home are given 
over to the executive and editorial offices 
of the association. On the third floor will 
be located the research staff of the Com- 
mittee on the Study of Adolescence, a 
subcommittee of the Commission on the 
Secondary Curriculum; and on the fourth 
will be the research staff of the Commis- 
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sion on Human Relations, recently orga: 
ized to meet the need for preparing new 
materials to assist the adolescent in es 
tablishing better human relationships 
The latter commission plans to bring to- 
gether facts and understandings which 
will clarify the issues faced by the ado- 
lescent today. Significant materials will be 
drawn from all fields—the basic sciences 
literature, the arts, the cinema—without 
concern for present subject matter 
visions. Out of this, it is hoped, will 
grow a new curriculum built around the 
psychology and needs of youth rather 
than around the logical structure of aca- 
demic disciplines. The magazine, P» 
gressive Education, appears this fall in a 
new and attractive dress. 


] 


They are striding ahead in Breathitt 
County, Kentucky. The Kentucky State 
Division of Vocational Education is co- 
operating in installing elective, practical 
courses in agriculture and home econom 
ics in the high school. Similar course 
of a more elementary sort are to be tried 
in ome or more grade schools. Each 
pupil will have his or her home project, 
in the garden or inside the house, and 
the making of simple farm repairs 
taught. The resources of radio 
pictures, and correspondence courses art 
gradually to be enlisted to offset the lim 
tations set in the curriculum by the school 


motion 


budget. 
: ae 


PERSONNE! 

Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, has accepted 
appointment as representative of the Na- 
tional Education Association on the 
National Council on Radio in Education 
...Paul §. Achilles, Managing Director 
of the Psychological Corporation, is chair 
man of the program committee of the 
New York City branch of the NVGA. 
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...Helen Rich Norton, Manager of the 
Personnel Group, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, since 1932, has been 
appointed Acting Director, with the rank 
of Associate Professor, of the Prince 
School of Store Service Education, Sim- 
mons College, Boston....C. J. Hyslup, 
who had charge of the guidance activities 
of the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation, has become Director of Student 
Guidance and Placement at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

address at the 
75th anniversary of Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, was delivered by Fred 
C. Smith of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education....From alma mater, on 


The commencement 


the same occasion, he received the deg 
of LL.D....His father, Rev. Dr. W. ¢ 
Smith, who is the oldest living alumny 


of the college, was present....And | 
daughter, Christine Smith, received 


baccalaureate degree... .Quite a combina. 


tion of a-college and a family reunio 
. . . Garret L. Bergen is giving the n 
course on the psychological approach t 
the counseling of adults which is offer 
by the Department of Adult Educat 
New York University....Mr. Berg 
formerly Director of the Division 
Diagnosis of the Adjustment Ser 
New York City, is now Director of t 
Division of Research and Statistics of + 
New York State Employment Servi 


Cre 


ROBERT E. SIMON: A TRUE PUBLIC SERVANT 


The name of Robert E. Simon is im- 
mediately associated with the United 
Parents Associations of New York City. 
He was the mov-ng spirit in the founding 
of the organization and was ever active in 
Before 1920 
the existing parents’ associations in New 
York City were mostly mothers’ clubs 
with activities confined to welfare work 
and social activities. In 1921 a little 
group assembled to found the United 
Parents Associations for the purpose of 
consolidating the interests of these asso- 
ciations in the public and private schools 
of the city. The founders little dreamed 
of the rapid growth that was to ensue, or 
of the importance and variety of the 
activities that were to be included in the 
program of the organization. 

The UPA deals with the largest school 
system in the world. Its program and 
activities have attracted notice and influ- 
enced practice in all parts of the world 
and have been of more than local impor- 
tance. In New York City, the UPA has 
inspired the formation of independent 


furthering the movement. 


committees to study teachers’ salaries 
librarians’ salaries and pensions. It 
made a number of important studies 
overcrowding of classrooms, sc! 
lunches, and playground facilities. 
sponsored the first parents’ expositio 
the city’s history. It has helped | 
associations through study groups, fic 
workers, and a speakers’ bureau to gr 
into significant, functioning groups in t! 
realm of the relations of the parent t 
the home, the school, and the commu: 
Robert E. Simon was the president 
UPA for three terms, from 1925 to 1925 
and later was chairman of its executi\ 
committee. He represented the organiz 
tion in conferences with official bod 
such as the Board of Education. He » 
the organizer of the Citizens Committ 
which studied teachers’ and librarians 


salaries. Out of his interest in the par 
field developed activities in allied field 
including participation in numerous 
ficial commissions and committees stud 
ing various aspects of public education | 
New York City and the state. 
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he was a member of Governor Smith's 
Commission on School Finance and Ad- 
ministration (the Friedsam Commission). 
He was again a member of the committee 

which was appointed in 1930 by the New 

York State Education Department to carry 

further the work of the Friedsam Com- 

mission and to complete the survey of the 

New York City schools. Last year Mayor 

LaGuardia and Superintendent of Schools 

Campbell appointed him Chairman of the 

Survey Committee of New York Public 

Schools. 

Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, has said that in the country at large 
“at least half of the parent associations of 
the country either disregard their educa- 
tional opportunity or are serenely uncon- 
scious of it.” Many parent groups still 
“seem to be chiefly interested in school 
politics, in bridge tournaments, and other 
like superficialities.”” The example which 
the parent groups in the New York area 
have given of opportunities seized and 
benefits secured from coherent associa- 
tional activities has been heartening to 
other local groups and should encourage 
that clarifying of objectives and uniting 
of efforts on a national scale which is so 
necessary. Mr. Simon’s unique contribu- 
tion to the movement was formally recog- 
nized in 1930 when he was presented 
with the medal given by The Parents’ 
Magazine for distinguished service in 
child welfare and parental education in 
New York City. 

Mr. Simon was born in New York City 
in 1877 and he was educated in the New 
York City schools, including the College 
of the City of New York. His business 
life was devoted to a development of real 
estate in New York City. He was at one 
time associated with the Henry Morgen- 
thau Company, and he was a first cousin 
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of the present Secretary of tl 
His broad vision of the city’s intere sts 1S 


shown by the fact that when he purchased 
Carnegie Hall in 1925, he did not have 
the building torn down as was expected 
but he continued to retain the build 1g 
for the purposes to which it had be 
voted, as a studio and music center 


Robert E. Simon was of that rare breed 
of men who are public spirited without 
being personally ambitious. He 
in reserve either himself or somebody else 
to take on a job. Held in the highest 
respect by public officials, he was in a 
position to ask and receive favors. But 
all he asked for was an opportunity t 
give. And he continually gave gener 
ously of himself. He was a public ser 


1 } 
the word 
VV j 


vant in the highest sense of t 

For years Robert Simon leveled crit 
icisms at the New York City Board of 
Education—criticisms that lacked n 


in point or vigor. Yet during all that 
time the professional staff and la 
members held him in the greatest esteem 
and knew him as a friend. Th ret 
probably lay in the fact that he always 
kept his eye on the children 1 of 
on buildings, organizations, and positions 

rew 


A simple formula but one to wl 
mortals seem able to adhere 
When the National Occupational Con- 
ference was organized it was natural to 
turn to Mr. Simon, certainly as a repre 
sentative of parents’ interests, | 
all, as a wise and social-minded cout 
He became a member of the Conf« 
and at all times actively furthered the in- 
| His pass- 


in the same 


rence 


terests to which it is dedicated 
ing is a loss to the Conference 
sense that it is a loss to all the organiza- 
tions with which he was associated—a 
loss to the boys and girls in whom he was 
passionately interested. 
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SCHOOL AND WORK HISTORIES 
IN GUIDANCE 


Cora C, ALDERTON 

ae the personnel of our de- 

partment stores, there are people 
of both sexes with qualifications of the 
unskilled laborer, of the craftsman, the 
technician, the business administrator, the 
artist, and professional workers in fields 
such as law, medicine and psychiatry. 
Perhaps 50 distinct occupations contribute 
to the services maintained by department 
stores. All these are in addition to the 
more obvious work of selling, the pro- 
portion between non-selling and selling 
jobs being about three to one. With such 
a multiplicity of degrees and types of 
specialization, with, seemingly, the whole 
range of human capacity to estimate, the 
problem of educational and vocational 
guidance in this field is baffling. Teachers 
are usually not in a position to acquire 
the facts at first hand and must depend 
for their information upon secondary 
sources which are apt to be obsolete and 
unreliable. 

A method of acquiring pertinent and 
live information is to keep and analyze 
a perpetual inventory of both the suc- 
cesses and failures of school people who 
get such jobs. Information on the par- 
ticular locality is kept up-to-date at the 
same time that it is accumulating in suf- 
ficient quantity to indicate trends and 
general conditions. A few inferences from 
such records will illustrate the point. 

A study of nearly 200 girls from 16 
to 19 years of age who secured permanent 
jobs in stores in Minneapolis indicates, 


for practical purposes, that 80 IQ on the 
Terman Group Test is the lower limit for 
placement in the average department store 
in this locality. The median of successes 
is about 95 IQ. 

A negative approach to the personal 
and social qualifications for store work 
was made by a study of 128 failures in 
the occupation. Failure to see group re- 
lationships and failure to subordinate or 
adapt oneself to fellow workers and 
customers account for the largest pro- 
portion of permanent lay-offs, rather than 
lack of specific information or training, 
as might be assumed by those who 
hold the usual assumptions in regard to 
vocational schooling. It is probable that 
those persons in the low 80’s and high 
70's who succeeded did so because of 
a lucky combination of variables in their 
favor, such as being assigned to a job 
within their ability, being so well adjusted 
emotionally that they avoided conflicts 
with other workers, and being willing to 
work indefinitely without measurable pro- 
motion. 

The work of Trabue’ and his associates 
in the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute presents evidence for the 
existence of occupational variations in per- 
sonality profiles. If that be the case, the 
time is still far distant when those en- 
trusted with guidance can recognize those 
personalities in high school youth. While 
department store work is loosely char- 
acterized as highly “social,” personal 
factors, because of their seeming intangi- 
bility, have not been submitted to the 


1 Personnel Journal, February, 1933, pp. 346-48 
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kind of analysis given to a mechanical 
operation. Yet the specifics of the re- 
lationships of individual workers are 
capable of definition and analysis. 
Educational purposes have been modi- 
fied with advances in knowledge of indi- 
vidual differences, but the people who di- 
rect much of the personnel administration 
in business have not greatly changed their 
preconception as to the purposes and 
possibilities of school training. Assump- 
tions which have been abandoned by edu- 
cators are still held as almost axiomatic. 
Consequently they maintain ‘we have a 
right to expect a high school graduate to 
be able to do thus and so.’ Granted the 
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most generous, enlightened, and thought 
ful cooperation from employers, there 
still remain the tasks of equating the de 
mands of the occupation with the edu 
cational and personal equipment of youth 


through translation of the terms 
technology into the terms of another. | 
office records and in the minds of pers 
nel directors, there is an unknown 

of fact and practical wisdom awaiting 
formulation for guidance purposes. Cumu 
lative records of school experience (not 
merely abstract letter grades and IQ 
scores), if correlated with experience on 
the job, can furnish a whole new litera 


ture for teachers and pupils 
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High School Scholarships and Federal Aid 
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In the following communication, the Director of the White-William 


Foundation, Philadel phia, who is also Chairman of the NVGA Committe. 


on Scholarships, bas something decidedly timely and important 1 


iya “i 


making the most of federal aid for high school students under the Nationai 


Youth Administration program. 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 
Utilizing well-tried methods of admin- 
istration for federal aid to high school 
students should not be an impossible 
hope. The methods and goals achieved 
during the past 20 years by agencies 
administering high school scholarships in 
many states may be of great service in 
initiating plans, in aiding with operation 
and in tiding over the service to the 
students when the federal fund may be 
spent. In addition to the immediate cash 
gain of $6 a month for qualified students 
on relief, it is important that these boys 


and girls keep their independence of 
spirit and understand clearly that this 
money is not only relief in a national 
emergency, but that it is a tool to help 
each one to get a living, to gain his educa- 
tion and equipment for later self-support 
and development. 

Those who have administered private 
and community funds for high school 
scholarships have agreed that the best 
results for students come from a few 
clearly defined but broadly interpreted 
principles. 

The award of scholarships should be 
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made not alone on the student’s qualifica- 
tion of need, but should be based on 
other factors such as good school work, 
mental and physical capacity, desire of the 
boy or girl for further education, coopera- 
tion of parents, and sound educational 
planning for high school and post high 
school training. 

As to the administration of scholarship 
funds, it is felt that the counseling which 
personal contact with 
students has proved even more valuable 
than the cash award. Questions of health, 
educational and recreational plans, family, 
school, vocational and personal adjust- 


goes with the 


ments may all need the help of a ¢ 
selor at some period in the student 
career. 

It is obvious that a nationally standard 
ized student aid plan cannot attain imme- 
diately, om emergency notice, to 
individual treatment plan which would | 
most desirable. But it is hoped that t! 
communities accepting the aid may 
crease the value of this federal grant } 
providing the local service of qualifi 
counselors. 

EpItH M. Everett 
Chairman, NVGA Committee 
on Scholarships 
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AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

American agriculture is a dying in- 
dustry, according to Wayne W. Parrish 
and Harold F. Clark in the Angust issue 
of Harpers. The nation’s largest single 
business still remaining in the hands of 
private citizens is in the midst of a scien- 
tific revolution. The weapons that are 
wrecking the farm are, first, intensive 
farming of the soil, with the use of syn- 
thetic fertilizers, mechanization, and other 
control factors; second, the synthetic 
manufacture of staple products of nature; 
and, third, the world tendency toward 
national self-sufficiency which is, through 
the use of these other factors, upsetting 
long-established agricultural enterprises. 

Only 20 per cent of our population in 
1930 was engaged in agriculture, but since 
85 per cent of all agricultural products 
entering trade are produced by half the 


farmers of the country, a slight increas: 
in efficiency would mean that half of our 
farmers could produce all the agricultural 

roducts now entering trade. Exper! 
report that if present knowledge of farm 
operation were fully applied, it would be 


relatively easy to produce the 1930 crops 


with but five per cent of the population 

We all know that the growing of vast 
quantities of madder stopped within the 
space of a few years with the development 
of synthetic dyes. Rayon, by the use of 
cotton linters and wood pulp, has affected 
the production of natural silk. The 
leather industry, the perfume industry, 
and the paint and varnish industry have 
been transformed by synthesis. Certain 
large industrial interests, the authors state 
are almost ready to venture into large- 
scale production of houses and equipment 
with plastics as the key material, and fine 














lumber is becoming unnecessary when any 
kind of fibrous material, even weeds, is 
suitable as a base for plastic houses. Vir- 
tually all foods, from wheat and corn to 
beans, can be made in the laboratory. 
Factory production of milk—a purer and 
re healthful beverage—is sure to come, 
and at cheaper prices. And the time is 
not far off, predict the authors, when the 
householder can grow his own year-round 
supply of greenstuffs in his kitchen or 
basement in a cabinet resembling an ice- 
box or electric refrigerator. The next few 
ades, it seems, will bring developments 
just as startling as were the radio and the 
zutomobile in their decades, but in the 
hemically dominated fields of foods, 
lothing, and plastics. 
The development of synthetics will not 
necessarily mean complete replacement of 
natural products, but it will mean sharp 
adjustments, often affecting millions of 
acres of land and the livelihood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons. Synthetic 
products have the added advantage of 
control of manufacturing and uniformity 


i 
Cit 


of product. 

The authors conclude that the number 
of people in farming should be reduced 
hose released can produce other prod- 
ucts and services, contributing toward an 
increased standard of living. Our na- 
tional standard of living is utterly short 
of minimum decency and there are, of 
course, unlimited things to be done. 

The farmer is no longer an indepen- 
dent entrepreneur, but he is becoming 
more and more an adjunct to industry. 
“As intensive agriculture advances and as 
the synthetic industry moves more and 
more products from soil to the factory, 
hundreds of millions of acres will have to 
go out of commercial cultivation.” And 
“the problem of redistributing population 
will increasingly be a paramount task of 
the central government.” 
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PRESTIGE AND PROFESSIONS 
According to the prestige attached t 
them, there seems to exist a definit 


widely accepted hierarchy among oc pa 
tions. The professions stand at the t p 
of the prestige hierarchy, judging from 
study which George W. Hartmann 1 
ported in the Personnel Journal, 1 
“labor” groups near the botton | 
resentative occupations, in this st 


were arranged by persons of divers 


the order of their 


reers and localities in 
respect and admirati 
arranged objectively, fi 


Oo 


tor + ‘ ; 


most occupations gave 
higher rank to themselv« 
granted by others. 

The physician was the bigg: 
all. And the public school tea 
the eyes of the large bod; 
sional claimants, stood 
the elect. She was not in the front rank 
her rank being lowest among t! 
professional groups, but it 
above the great body of bu 
trial, and commercial pur 
the glory, it seems, goes to 


} 
| 


tions which have specializ 
techniques. 

But now, according to a | 
New York newspaper, “H 
Ennobled to the Status of a Pt: 
Household work, it appears 
pation heretofore stigmatized as 
ing’ and shunned by girls of edu 
but the only field offering unlimit 
ployment opportunities today, 


M1 
Shee 
i 


elevated to a trained profession bj ins 
of a six weeks’ training cours¢ 

domestic service code. The program is 
sponsored by the Board of Adult Edu 
cation Projects in cooperation with the 


Girls’ Service League, un 
ship of May Zurzola, v 
selor, lent by the New York State De 
partment of Education. 


coun- 
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Perhaps we can discern here a rudi- 
mentary form of professionalism, even by 
the exacting standards of such an expert 
on the subject as A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
Girls who are high school graduates, and 
who are healthy and “lively and eager,” 
are trained under this program in the 
eight main units of domestic service— 
trained in personal grooming and tele- 
phone answering as well as in the care 
and feeding of households. They must 
not object to wearing a uniform and must 
observe the Girls’ Service League code 
which defines hours, privileges, wages, 
and living conditions. According to Carr- 
Saunders in The Professions, it is “the 
application of an intellectual technique 
to the ordinary business of life, acquired 
as the result of prolonged and specialized 
training’ that is the chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the profession; and it is 
the building up of associations, in which 
are erected machinery for imposing tests 
of competence and enforcing rules of 
conduct, which brings public recognition 
to a profession. It would seem that ele- 
ments of the ennobling process are evi- 
dent in this program. 

Carr-Saunders, we may add, believes 
that the extension of professionalism, 
fairly rapid upwards and outwards but 
gradual though continuous downwards, 
in the end seems not impossible over the 
whole occupational field. 

“oe 
HUMAN BEINGS AS A VOCATION 

Find the woman with ‘‘gumption” and 
“faculty’"—and you have a potential Girl 
Scout leader. The old New Englanders 
meant by “faculty” the endowment which 


enabled a woman at the same time to 
rock a cradle, knit a stocking, watch the 
pot, supervise the girls, and chat with 
the neighbor. The modern equivalent of 
the woman thus blessed will today find 
an opportunity to display her capacities 


in community organization and so 
work projects such as Girl Scouting. Ver 
ample opportunity, one might add 

Agnes B. Leahy, a Girl Scout leade; 
herself, outlines in the May issue of | 
Independent Woman, under the 
“Human Beings as a Vocation,” the ki: 
of person who will find an opportunit 
in the expanding Girl Scout field. T! 
field already employs approximately 5: 
executives and has a shortage of high! 
qualified local directors. The position 
local director in a city with a population 
of 50,000 or over is the natural entering 
wedge into a career in Girl Scouting, or 
the position as the director's assistant, in 
the capacity of field captain. 

What are the opportunities for keeping 
herself occupied which await the woman 
with “gumption’” and “faculty”? She 
must always keep her mind, subconscious 
and all, occupied with the problem of 
rectuiting volunteers, captains, and camp 
counselors. She must keep up the en- 
thusiasm of these leaders, their esprit de 
corps. She must teach them how to d 
their respective jobs. Publicity, she will 
find, is a job in itself. So is camping 
She must keep office hours, dictate letters, 
receive callers, direct the office staff, and 
supervise program activities. She helps 
to plan, and she produces tangible results 
She finds some leisure time too, and 
keeps herself well and informed, and 
leads a satisfying personal life. 

She need not be a genius, Miss Leahy 
affirms. But the woman who “‘loves hu- 
manity but hates people’’ will never do 
One who is friendly and good-natured 
calm and wise and unprejudiced, who 
understands “why we behave like human 
beings” —such a woman will find a field 
here. She must have an aptitude for 
interesting people and for teaching them 
She cannot order people around and us¢ 
as a tool the fear incentive. She must 
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be tactful and cooperative for she is work- 
ing largely with people who are not paid 
by a salary check but are volunteers work- 
ing for the satisfaction of performing a 
useful service. 

She need not be a superwoman, Miss 
Leahy insists. She must be a mature, all- 
around, happiness-producing woman. She 
should have a college education or its 
equivalent, with emphasis on biological 
and sociological studies. She must have 
courses in a Girl Scout training school, 
and preferably training in a school of 
social work. She must be capable of 
growth and have an enlightened social 
conscience. Just an ordinary woman, as 
you can see. 

Miss Leahy lists a few drawbacks to 
work in this field. Salaries are not large, 
ranging between $1,000 and $3,300 a 
year, with a median of $1,800, for the 
local director. The median salary for 
field captains is $1,350. And to some 
women, “working under a woman” will 
be an obstacle. But most Girl Scout pro- 
fessional workers enjoy their jobs in spite 
of it—“‘or because of it.” 

The young woman, genius or not, who 
thinks she could fill this bili will get 
advice and assistance and a prospectus of 
Girl Scout national training courses, if 
she is interested, from the local directors’ 
exchange of the Girl Scouts at 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 

oe 

REGIONALISM AND RESEARCH 

“Youth and Tomorrow’s Education” 
was the central theme of a section in 
President L. D. Coffman’s biennial mes- 
sage to the people of Minnesota, and this 
section has happily been reprinted under 
the same title. Dr. Coffman discusses 
educational trends and some of his most 
far-sighted observations are on the sub- 
ject of regional cooperation in higher 
education. 
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He notes the forces that are rorcng 


higher institutions to merg These 
changes are leading also to various 
forms of inter-institutional cooperat 

i 


Universities, unhappy in their posit 

trade rivals, are agreeing that they will n 
undertake to duplicate work in certa 
fields, but rather to allocate functi 
They are maintaining joint observatoric 
They are interchanging professors. They 
should also be interchanging research 
projects. There should be devised a r 
search program covering the interests and 
activities of a number of institutions and 
organizations set up for its continuance 

Much could be done by cooperation to 
eliminate waste and improve thi quality 
of higher education. As Dr. Coffman 
Says: 

One great university located somewhere in 
the Northwest, staffed with the best minds 
that can be found, adequately equipped to 
study the problems of this region, would be 
more productive scientifically than a half 
dozen institutions poorly equipped and inade 
quately staffed . . Perhaps we could look 
forward to the time when there might be 
some regionalizing of institutions and when 
the federal government would make its 
grants, not on the basis of political boun 
daries as it has in the past, but with a view 
to the regional advancement of science 

In reading Dr. Coffman's remarks on 
the collaborative character of scientific 
research, we call to mind the fact that 
research in occupational adjustment re 
quires the efforts of the industrial engi- 
neer, the labor economist, the psychologist, 
the educator, and the social worker. Dr 
Coffman says: 

In my judgment the next great steps for 
ward in the advancement of learning will 
be made in the overlapping areas of human 
knowledge, where scientists are working in 
close cooperation with each other l hey 
will be made by those who, although 
specialists themselves, are trying to synthe 
size and bring together their separate points 
of view into a unified whole 
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Dr. Coffman makes a number of predic- 
tions in the field of education, some of 
which are generally recognized and some 
of which are only just beginning to be 
impressed on the public consciousness. 
He feels that in the years that lie ahead 
the federal government will find it both 
advisable and necessary to provide a fair 
share of support for the elementary 
schools of this country; that Congress will 
not confine its appropriations in the field 
of higher education to agriculture and en- 
gineering. He feels that credits, honor 
points, and examinations by instructors 
will soon disappear. He believes that the 
program of public education will develop 
along some modification of the 6-3-3 plan 
so that the schools can undertake to do in 
twelve years what they now do in four- 
teen; that the general education of the 
country’s youth will end with the junior 
college, which institutions will be devoted 
largely to preparing students for their so- 
cial, civic, and political responsibilities. 
College and university education will be 
devoted to the training of young men 
and women of superior talent for 
scholarly effort and high professional ser- 
vice; and a new opportunity as well as a 
new responsibility for the colleges and 
universities will lie in training for public 
service. 

ae 


BULLETINS AND REPORTS 
A recent Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin is entitled, “Teaching as a 
Career.” It was prepared at the sugges- 
tion of the Committee on Cooperation for 
Wisconsin Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges, and is published by the School of 
Education and the Bureau of Guidance 
and Records of the university. The 
booklet discusses a variety of opportuni- 
ties in the teaching field, the special train- 

ing required, and prospective salaries. 


Occupational Opportunities and Eco- 
nomic Status of Recent Graduates 
Purdue University is the title of a report 
prepared by Edward C. Elliott, Frank ¢ 
Hockeman, and Jack E. Walters. The 
data collected and presented relate to a 
group of 2,140 graduates from the classes 
of 1928-34 inclusive. 
his Introduction says: ‘No attempt has 
been made to interpret the meaning of the 
facts assembled. These may mean little 
it is not unlikely that they mean much 
Nevertheless, they may not be disregarded 
in these days when the occupations 
careers, and opportunities of youth are of 
fundamental social concern as well as dif- 
ficult educational problems.” 

To the report of A Study of Vocational 
Guidance for Negroes in Social Agencie 
which was extensively quoted in our Octo- 
ber issue, was appended a bibliography of 
“Suggested Vocational Guidance Litera 
ture.”” This was divided into three parts 
Group I comprises a list of “General 
References for Adults,” Group II is 
devoted to “Educational and Vocational 
Information for Young Persons,” while 
Group III is entitled “Source Information 
Concerning the Negro in American and 
Vocational and Occupational Life.” 
Under the latter head, the following 
works are listed: Hill, Negro Workers, 
published by the National Urban League, 
New York City; Hill, The Color Line 
Series (biographies), also published by 
the League; Feldman, Racial Factors in 
American Industry, New York, Harper & 
Brothers; Johnson, The Negro in Ameri- 
can Civilization, New York, Henry Holt; 
Reid, Negro Membership in American 
Labor Unions, New York, National 


Urban League; Spero and Harris, Th: 
Black Worker, New York, Columbia 
University Press; Woodson, The Negr 
in Our History, Washington, D. C., Asso 
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ciated Publishers; Woodson and Greene, 
Negro Wage Earners, same publishers; 
Work, Negro Year Book, Tuskegee, 
Alabama, Tuskegee Institute. The report 
was prepared by the Subcommittee on 
Vocational Guidance for special groups 
appointed by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in 1933. R. W. 
Bullock, of the National Council of 
YMCA’s, compiled and edited the report 
as chairman of the subcommittee. 
es ee 

Two studies appearing under the aus- 
pices of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, New York City, deal with the 
subject of occupational discriminations 
against women. One, entitled A Woman 
Leader Challenges Discriminations, is by 
Eudora Ramsay Richardson, and the other, 
Occupational Discriminations Against 
W omen, is by Iva Lowther Peters. 


se « 

The Department of Research and 
Guidance of the Atlanta Public Schools, 
of which H. H. Bixler is director, has 
prepared a mimeographed Brbliography 
of Vocational Guidance References for 
Students. Special attention has been 
given to occupations, 76 of them, in 
which junior and senior high school 
students are interested. Materials are 
listed by occupations, and an endeavor has 
been made to include the books available 
in Atlanta libraries. A few titles in 
biography and fiction have been listed in 
most sections. 

2s ee 

Excellent among manuals is the Junior 
Hi-Y Manual. (The Junior Hi-Y, in case 
someone may not know it, is the junior 
high school branch of the YMCA.) All 
the usual information about starting a 
club is there, about activities, organiza- 
tion, ritual, policies—and there is, in ad- 
dition, a chapter on “vocational explora- 
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tion.”” Things to Do, Peoy t. 
to Invite to Hi-Y Meetings, Materials to 
Use—these matters ar itlined tor the 
purpose of creating a better | 
ing of our economic organization and for 
purposes of vocational planning. Concrete 
suggestions are made as to projects to be 
Occupations ar issi fie 

and various aspects outlined for explora 
tion. And last, but not least. there is an 
interesting section on occupational trends 


undertaken. 


and occupational surveys, a consideration 
which should be crucial in all such in 


quiries on occupational adjustment 


A Program of Self-Analysis and Job 


Guidance for Adults has been prepared 
by a committee of which William Penn 
Loomis was chairman and published in a 
mimeographed pamphlet by the Pennsy] 
vania Department of Pub Instruction 
(Harrisburg). The bullet intended 
to aid public schools and other educational 
agencies by providing a tline for 
systematic method of secking employment 
emphasizing self-analysi occupational 
analysis, self-improvement, and the seek 
ing of opportunities on a systematic 
basis. 

The American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
published a mimeographed pamphlet, en- 
titled Certification of Librarians, which 
provides a summary, | t yf the 
present status of certification of li 
brarians. It was compile lin June, 1935, 
by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship from information supplied by li 
brarians and officials of lepartments 
of education. The requirements for 
librarians in school, public, and other 


libraries are given. 
. . 7 

Occu pational Information: A Source 

List of Pam phlet 


Material, a mumeo- 
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graphed pamphlet published by the State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia, 
provides a bibliography of interesting and 
helpful booklets and pamphlets dealing 
with various occupations, most of which 
can be secured free of cost since they are 
published by universities, colleges, boards 
of education, and professional associa- 
tions. 

A report of an experiment in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance of 
unemployed adults entitled Occupational 
Adjustment in Allegheny County, by 
Glen U. Cleeton, in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
(Pittsburgh Personnel Association, Febru- 
ary, 1935, pp. 58), provides, as a back- 
ground, a brief summary of current 
employment conditions in the county, and 
then presents a statement of methods and 
procedures used in testing and counseling 
individuals in the experiment, and data on 
vocational and leisure time interests of 
unemployed men and women, high school 
boys and girls, and engineering college 
freshmen. In conclusion the report gives 
a statement of adjustment needs and a 
brief discussion of existing resources for 
meeting these needs. 

An Annotated Bibliography on Adult 
Education (124 pp.) has been compiled 
by William Martin Proctor, assisted by 
graduate students in adult education at 
Stanford University. Only those titles are 
annotated which were available in the li- 
brary of Stanford University, but this 
includes a large proportion of the 839 
titles. The compiler states that this is an 
effort to show the great scope and variety 
of available materials on all phases of 
adult education. He believes that a 
perusal of these references will convince 
the reader of the worth and vitality of 
the adult education movement, but that 


the reader will also be convinced that 
there is imperative need for a clarification 


of aims and a restatement of purposes 
and well as more efficient organization of 
the agencies concerned. 

* 6a 


Community Agency Relationships 


the Adjustment Service is the ninth report 


in the series that the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education is publishing on 
the Adjustment Service of New York 
City. The price is fifty cents. The series 
is scheduled for review in this magazine 
in the near future. 


— 


A report on the educational activities of 
CCC camps, entitled The School in th 
Camps, has been prepared by Frank E 
Hill, Field Representative of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 
Copies may be obtained from the Asso- 
ciation at 60 East 42d St., New York 
City. Mr. Hill visited camps in various 
parts of the United States and studied the 
educational programs at first hand. In 
preparing the study, he had the coopera- 
tion of the Director of CCC camps. 

The Industrial Research Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania has issued 
a fifth release by Gladys L. Palmer in her 
series on employment data. This most 
recent one, entitled Trends in the Phila- 
delphia Labor Market in 1934, is a 
detailed analysis of the job openings and 
applications at the Philadelphia State Em- 
ployment Office in January, April, July, 
and October of 1934. The data and 
analysis are similar to studies made of 
comparable data in previous years. The 
job openings are classified by occupational 
groups and analyzed by duration, dis- 
position, and wage rates. The data on 
applicants are presented in this release 
only in industrial classifications. Further 


analysis of the social and occupational 
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characteristics of the individuals seeking 
work will be presented in later releases. 

The manifest accomplishments of Ad- 
justment Service in New York City were 
nany, stated Jerome H. Bentley at the 
tenth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Adult Education at Mil- 
waukee, reported in the June issue of the 
Journal of Adult Education. But it had 
failed in two respects. It failed, first, to 
provide an effective follow-up service, 
and, second, to emphasize employment 
through contacts with public and private 
employment agencies. Further experi- 
mentation which makes provision for this 
is necessary. During the period of ex- 
perimentation, Mr. Bentley added, com- 
munity counseling services should be set 
up as separate agencies, with service free 
to the unemployed. Control should be in 
the hands of a board representing educa- 
tion, social case work, public employment 
agencies, business, labor and the general 
public. 

At this same meeting, Donald G. Pater- 
son indicated that it is not technological 
unemployment or lack of preparation for 
the work which is the chief cause of un- 
employment. Data derived from the 
experience of the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute revealed 
that outside of the depression, it was 
personal factors which bulked as most im- 
portant. Poor physical condition and 
physical defects were responsible to an 
important degree. So was a lack of 
ability as measured by vocational tests. It 
is evident that the stressing of health 
education must be a significant part of any 
program dealing with the vocational ad- 
justment of adults. And adults seem to 
require additional training in fields 


already studied rather than training in 
new fields. 


Careful diagnosis prior to 
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enrolment in training courses 
Adults, it has been 
guidance clinic and are p 


ful for it when it is provide 


Dean Hedley S. D k of Geors 
Williams College, at the AAAE meeting 
pointed out that adult education f ast 
becoming a new profe 
important and complex ¢ 
a two- or three-year curt 
ized training. 

The Employer-Employe Committec 
appointed by the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, with C. A. Prosser 
as chairman of the committee, has made 
in a series of 18 bulletins a worthy effort 
to work out a mutually helpful program 
between employers and employes, indicat 
ing how such agencies can be effective 
bringing about cooperative endeavor to 
the solution of community problems. The 
bulletins were intended, first, to set up 
fundamental principles and __ policies 
which should govern relations between 
the employer and employe, and, then, to 
present ways and means of setting up a 
program of fair dealing. The body of 
principles and practices is culled from 
“the best practices used by progressive 
firms throughout the country These 
bulletins were sent to members of the 
Association, to other commercial and in 
dustrial firms in the city, to employe asso 
ciations, and to departm nt heads and 


heads of service in individual firms 
They were addressed to both the employer 
and the employe, but primarily to the 
employer who takes the major risk and 
exercises final authority. As »plemen 

thy 


tary reading on progressive pract 
bulletins provide a One Fo 
Books, a “required list’ 
books on employer-emp relat 
cently published. 


f 14 of the best 
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A bulletin entitled Adult Education 
Offerings in the New York Area has 
been published by the New York Adult 
Education Council. It is a 142-page bul- 
letin, but still does not pretend to be a 
complete directory of adult education in 
New York, so vast is the number of ac- 
tivities for adults in the city. The offer- 
ings listed are those of an advanced grade, 
designed for the person who wishes to 
acquire or improve in a vocation or add 
to his general cultural equipment, and 
occurring chiefly in the evening 

The subject of the Annual Review of 
Legal Education of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
for the year 1934 is “The Salaried Pro- 
fessor in the Learned Professions.” It 
presents details concerning the origin of 
the teaching profession and of institutions 
of higher learning, in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and ends with a discussion of the 
varying influence and importance of edu- 
cational institutions, comparing the pro- 
fession of law with medicine, engineering, 
and architecture. 


The Annual Report of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of the District of 
Columbia for 1934-1935 reveals that a 
tremendous impetus has been given to 
the objectives of the association through 
the Character Education Experiment being 
conducted in the District. 

The Vocational Guidance Sub-commit- 
tee of the Rochester (New York) Civic 
Committee on Unemployment has been 
carrying on a number of studies. Already 
completed are a study on trends of work 
in the Rochester area, by S. Parke Harman 
and Willard E. Parker, published in co- 
operation with the Public Employment 
Center of Rochester, and a survey of the 
scope of facilities for adult education in 


Two other studies 
are under way—one on the Vocationai 
Curriculum in the Rochester Schools and 


the Rochester area. 


another on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement in the Rochester Schools. 
es ©« « 

University Training and Vocational 
Outlets, a bulletin edited by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and published by Stanford U: 
versity, California, outlines current trend 
in the various fields of study and the 
scholastic training programs in effect 
Stanford University; and it surveys 
vocational! outlets for graduates from thes: 
various divisions of the University. The 
bulletin summarizes a series of lectures 
given by school and department repr 
sentatives to students at the universit; 
1934-1935. Much of the treatment 
general enough to be of value to students 
in other universities or to those planning 
for a college or university career. Per 
tinent questions asked by students in the 
discussion period are answered. 

° 8s e 

One of the University of Buffalo Stud 
ies is a pamphlet on the Value of aH 
to Study’ Course for College Student 
(Vol. X, No. 2, June, 1935), by Ruth 
E. Eckert and Edward S. Jones. The ad 
vantages of such a course, it seems, out- 
weigh the disadvantages, but continued 
experimentation in the field is considered 
desirable. 


The proceedings of the conference of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations in New York City on March 
28-30 have been published. This job 
conference on Women’s Work and Their 
Stake in Public Affairs drew the partic: 
pation of outstanding experts and leaders 
in some forty different lines of endeavor. 
A copy of the proceedings may be s¢ 
cured for $1.25 from the Institute at New 
London, Connecticut. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE IN ACTION 
Common Problems in Group Guidance. 
By Richard D. Allen, Frances J. Stewart, and 
Lester |. Schloerb. New York, Inor Publish- 
ing ¢ ompany, 1934. (Volume I of the Inor 
Group Guidance Series.) Pp. 186. $1.95. 

In the days when the masters of the 
reading school and the writing school 
each wrought mightily with the birch rod 
and the intellects of some 180 or 200 
wriggling pupils, individualized teaching 
was the standard practice. Individual 
pupils came singly to the rostrum and 

recited’’ whilst the master and his as- 
sistants kept a stern and glittering eye 
upon the balance of the student body. 
Small wonder that a basic educational 
principle was developed, as John Muir 
has it in My Boyhood and Youth, upon 
the close relationship between the skin 
and the intellect, and a never-failing 
pedagogical resource was to irritate the 
skin in order to stimulate the intellect. 
The wastefulness of that individualized 
procedure has given way to more economi- 
cal means. 

It has been found effective, for exam- 
ple, to group students for instructional 
purposes according to common needs or 
common interests. Not only is time saved 
for all concerned but the desired intellec- 
tual stimulation frequently arises with 
greater vividness under the give and take 
of class discussion, so that the birch rod 
is now passé as an instructional device 
Individualized instruction still has its 
place in the modern school, but is no 
longer regarded as the universal stand- 
ard. Its limitations are recognized. 

Strangely enough, or perhaps naturally 
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Verret 


enough, when the latter 

vealed guidance as a school r¢ 

we followed at the outset the ind 
ized pattern of the old reading 
We 


guidance as a universal practice 


Ing school. used in) i Vid 1aliz 
we are beginning to see that however 
ful individualized guidance may 

it 1s of course imperative 

take a leaf 


instruction 


tions we may 


perience with 
much more economically an 
counsel with groups than with 1 
where there are really comm 
problems. 

literature. Of erest 


school administrator, counselor 


its own 


dent of guidance is the little volu 
titled, 

Guidance, the first volume of the Inor 
r thre 


| 
pecn 


Common Problem In 


Group Guidance Series. The othe 
volumes of the series have already 
published—Volume II, Case-( 
Proble 715 in Gt up Guid i} 

III, Self-Measurement Probles 

and Volume IV, Or 


mos 
Guidan 


Gu idance : 
and Supervision of 
Education. Together the four 

provide an exposition of the 


problems of secondary school sti 


fifty or more problems of personal 
social relations for discussion by the cas 


conference method: self-measuren 
projects designed to help pupils to 
themselves: a series of units on the 


of vocations on the senior high 
level; and a handbook of experien 
those interested in organizing gu 


programs in the schools 
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Common Problems in Group Guidance 
provides what the authors describe as 


basic units in the group guidance curricu- 


lum. In their statement of purposes, the 
authors point out that any guidance pro- 
gram which depends entirely upon indi- 
vidual counseling is needlessly expensive, 
since each problem must be discussed 
separately with each individual. On the 
other hand, given groups with common 
needs, the discussion of such problems 
by several individuals with varying points 
of view lends zest and impersonality to 
the situation. Moreover, the group gui- 
dance program scheduled as the authors 
recommend for two periods per week 
throughout six secondary school years 
makes for acquaintanceship between coun- 
selor and students and diminishes the 
time needed for individual interviews. 

How can I improve my ability to get 
along with people? How can I know 
my special abilities? How can I play safe 
in my choice of occupation? How can 
I save and spend money wisely? Selected 
at random from the list of sixty, these 
problems indicate why the book is desig- 
nated Common Problems in Group 
Guidance. 

With a view to their practical utility 
to counselors, problems are outlined as 
follows: (1) objectives, (2) references 
for the counselor, (3) references for the 
students, (4) principal issues involved, 
(5) suggested projects. Particularly help- 
ful are two selected bibliographies: one 
for the class counselor's library, the other 
for the students’ reference library. A 
chart on the organization of guidance in 
a secondary school is worthy of special 
study in the interests of clarifying the 
cooperative relationships of the home- 
room teacher, the class counselor, the 
subject teacher, and the administrative 
staff both of the school and the school 
system. The appendix contains samples 


of units from the group guidance < 
riculum in the Providence Junior High 
Schools. 

The thoroughness with which Com 
Problems in Group Guidance has been 
prepared is at once its weakness and its 
strength. To the counselor who seek 
the line of least resistance—if there be 
such counselors—the references, discus- 
sion questions, and suggested projects in 
this little book will lend themselves t 
a mechanically stereotyped treatment 
problems which should instead be a 
means of opening new windows for 
high school boys and girls. How- 
ever, to the counselor who is not content 
to do a routine job, who feels the crea- 
tive urge to press on to new adventures 
in the unfolding of human lives, it will 
be a genuine inspiration and a useful 
means to further satisfying achievement 
Not only this volume but the other three 
volumes of the series, should be upon the 
desk of every teacher and administrator 
interested in guidance, and every student 
of the guidance field. 

WorTH McCLure 
Superintendent of Schools 
Seattle, Washington 


oS 
BEGINNINGS OF SUCCESS 
Careers in the Making. Ilona M. R. Logie, 
Ed. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1935 
Pp. 381. $1.50. 

Careers in the Makin g— Modern 
Americans When They Were Young 
and on Their Way is especially de- 
signed to provide close correlation be- 
tween class work in English and voca- 
tional guidance, and is prepared by an 
English teacher who is also a guidance 
counselor in the Hunter College High 
School in New York City. 

The 19 chapters are extracts from 19 
outstanding published biographies to 
show how American men and women of 
our own time have prepared themselves 


th 
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for careers. Music is here represented 
by Walter Damrosch, women in business 
by Alice Foote MacDougall, advertising 
by Helen Woodward, dramatics by Eva 
Le Gallienne, aviation by Richard Byrd, 
literature by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
radio by Lee DeForest, journalism by 
Albert Payson Terhune, salesmanship by 
Harvey S. Firestone, industrial engi- 
neering by Lillian and Frank Gilbreth. 
Still further vocational value lies in the 
fact that the selections reprinted describe 
the education upon which each career 
was based, the preparation for the life 
work, the first tryouts or first jobs, and 
the struggles which attended the begin- 
ning of that career. 

The purpose of the book is indicated 
by an introductory quotation from Ga- 
maliel Bradford: ‘After all, the most 
important thing in the education of chil- 
dren is to get their minds working, to 
stimulate their interest. And is there 
any subject in the world that more 
arouses the child than the story of men’s 
and women’s lives? Who did these great 
things that we are asked to study about? 
Who thought great thoughts and fought 
great fights and did great services to hu- 
manity and how did they do it and why 
did they do it? Tell us about it, and 
above all tell us how we can do the same 
or something of the same and why in the 
world we should not?” 

The edition now published is for gen- 
eral trade sales and has omitted the study 
helps given at the end of each chapter 
of the textbook edition published in 
1931. It has added up-to-date statistics 
and 100 new titles in the well-selected 
bibliography which suggests further read- 
ing of the complete biographies of suc- 
cessful workers. 

Students who are trying to plan their 
futures will find inspiration in reading 
about people who have succeeded in the 


careers that attracted them. The selection 
have been made so as to prompt readers 
to similar activities, and Miss Logie he pes 
that such reading will encourage more 
“careers in the making.” 

GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


~~ 


A PRACTICAL PAMPHLET 


An Introduction to the Study of Occupa- 
tions. Cincinnati, Ohio, Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 1934 Pp LO] 
50c. 

Public school teachers who are inter- 
ested in conducting discussions about oc- 
cupations, either in separate classes or in 
connection with school subjects, will find 
some very valuable material in this pam 
phlet. It answers one of the 


needs for definite, concrete, and accurate 


constant 


material, gathered by those who have a 
thoroughgoing philosophy of vocational 
guidance and who have themselves felt 
the need for material in usable form. 

The pamphlet includes some timely 
suggestions for the correlation of occupa- 
tional material with various school sub- 
jects, directions for the proper conduct 
of excursions to places of employment to 
gether with outlines for pupils’ reports 
concerning them, and, in addition, sev- 
eral very valuable lists of occupations. 
These lists are based upon statistics from 
the United States and are ar- 
ranged in usable form 

Among the lists of occupations is a 
selected one for boys and girls. Each oc- 
cupation is accompanied by figures that 
show the number of workers engaged in 
the occupation in Cincinnati, together 
with a simple statement describing the 
nature of the work. There is also an 
interesting list of occupations related to 
various school subjects, one of occupa- 
tions related to the training given in spe- 
cial school departments, and another of 


census 
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those related to the special training given 
in the several vocational high schools of 
Cincinnati. While these lists are not in- 
tended to be comprehensive, they can be 
exceedingly suggestive to both students 
and counselors, and can be used as a con- 
stant source of reference. 

Tables and charts show the size of oc- 
cupational groups in the United States 
and in Cincinnati, arranged according to 
sex and showing changes from 1920 to 
1930. 

While this material was intended pri- 
marily for the use of teachers in Cincin- 
nati, it will also be decidedly suggestive 
to those who are planning guidance pro- 
grams in other communities, representing 
information about existing conditions 
which must ever be the first requisite for 
successful vocational guidance. 

CLEo Scott FINDLEY 
Educational Adviser, Senior High School 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
a 

HANDICAPPED vs. UNEMPLOYABLE 
The Crippled and the Disabled. By Henry 
H. Kessler. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 337. $4. 

The passage of the National Social Se- 
curity Act marks a beginning toward 
converting into fact some of the pro- 
posals made for the benefit of the dis- 
abled by Henry H. Kessler in his book, 
The Crippled and the Disabled. In ex- 
tending financial aid to dependent chil- 
dren, to the blind, to the state rehabilita- 
tion services, and to the establishment of 
unemployment insurance, the federal 
government is assuming increased fe- 
sponsibility for studying on a national 
basis the needs of the disabled and for 
promoting constructive programs for 
their care. 

The purpose of his book as given by 
Dr. Kessler in the opening sentence of 
his preface in a sense summarizes the 


thinking which led to the passage of the 
act: “In these troublesome times 
abrupt social change, of serious economy 
and political maladjustment, when some 
national governments are taking on even 
revolutionary aspects, when unemplo, 
ment is so widespread, it is peculiarl 
appropriate to call attention to the prob- 
lem of the disabled and to advance their 
claims for recognition, and their need for 
a more definite economic and social status 
than they have had in the past.” 

Many of the problems which are now 
facing a considerable group in the popu 
lation for the first time have faced the 
crippled and disabled for many years 
Both private and public agencies 
various parts of the country have mace 
a beginning in trying to study and solve 
them, but in the carrying out of the act 
lies a hope for broader study and plan 
ning. 

Since Dr. Kessler holds the thesis that 
the prevailing attitudes, desires, and 
customs of people are usually crystallized 
in legislation, he has made a compre 
hensive review of the legislation in the 
United States relating to the rehabilita 
tion of the crippled and disabled, with 
special emphasis upon their vocationa 
adjustment. For convenience of treat- 
ment, he discusses the problems of this 
group of vocationally maladjusted persons 
under subdivisions of the child crippk 
the industrially disabled, the war dis- 
abled, the chronically disabled, and those 
disabled by blindness, loss of hearing, or 
speech defects. A summary is presented 
in each case of the extent of the group, 
their special needs, private and publk 
facilities which have been organized t 
meet them, and existing state and na 
tional legislation, its adequacy and mea- 
sures which still remain to be carried out 

In comparing legislation in this and 
other countries, Dr. Kessler points out 
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that the establishment of state rehabilita- 
tion services, with special emphasis upon 
vocational training, is a distinctly Ameri- 
can contribution. On the other hand, 
some European countries have gone 
farther in programs for more adequate 
workmen's compensation, especially for 
the totally disabled, and for compulsory 
employment and invalidity insurance both 
for disabled children and adults. 

A review of the needs of the disabled 
indicates that the most serious is that of 
vocational adjustment. Long steps ahead 
have been taken in many parts of the 
country to provide medical care for the 
various groups of disabled. State reha- 
bilitation services have made a good be- 
ginning in providing vocational training 
and placement for the orthopedic dis- 
abled, with limited facilities for the other 
groups. Many states have set up com- 
missions for the blind. But in order to 
secure their final adjustment into industry 
after medical treatment and vocational 
training have rendered them fit, there 
still remains the problem of breaking 
down the social attitude that still prevails 
against the acceptance of such workers 
in industry on equal terms with other 
workers. 

From the standpoint of vocational ad- 
justment, it is pointed out that the needs 
of three distinct groups of the crippled 
and disabled should be differentiated: (1) 
those who may be totally productive but 
who are vocationally handicapped to a 
large extent because of social prejudices; 
(2) the partially productive, for whom 
it is necessary to establish sheltered work- 
shops that are subsidized by private or 
public funds; and (3) the totally unpro- 
ductive, who need invalidity pensions 
such as ate already provided in some 
European countries and to some extent 
in this country for the blind and the 
aged. 
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The first group is the largest. Ad 
quate facilities for medical car 
tional guidance, and training will rendet 
many of them fit for a job in industn 


where they can do satisfactory 
competition with other workers, and thus 
earn their own living. But the securing 
of this job is the most difficult st p, and 
is the point at which, as yet, this country 
can point to only limited results 
Some European countries 


tempted to overcome the difficulty by re 


have at 


ta of 


quiring employers to employ a qu 
disabled persons (as, for example, on 
for every 20 employes ) 
however has not been acceptable in the 
United States. Here state rehabilitation 
services as well as several special employ 
ment bureaus for the handicapped have 
undertaken educational programs among 
employers to stimulate the employment 
of the disabled. While only a beginning 
has been made, enough experimental 
work has been done to demonstrate its 
establish necessary 


This principle 


’ 


effectiveness and to 
techniques to furnish a basis for the ex 
tension of such work 

This book is especially timely when 
communities are with the 
problem of differentiating between ‘‘the 
employable” and ‘‘the unemployable.’ 
Definitions of employability are still 
vague and too often there is a tendency 
to lump all persons with physical dis- 
abilities as “‘unemployable.’" Dr. Kess- 
ler’s emphasis upon the necessity of classi 
fying them according to their work ca- 
pacity, and his conclusion that a large 
proportion fall within the group of the 
employable in regular industry, should be 
an encouraging guide to vocational coun 
selors, placement interviewers, and others 
concerned with vocational rehabilitation 


struggling 


It reveals a responsibility and presents a 
challenge for the vocational adjustment 
of the disabled. Much yet remains to be 
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done to break down the inherited barbaric 
conception that ‘‘handicapped’”’ is synony- 
mous with “unemployable,” and to build 
up the socially humane and economically 
sound idea that most of the handicapped 
can work satisfactorily in industry and 
thus be self-supporting and lead normal 
lives. 
LoulsE C. ODENCRANTZ 

Director, Employment Center 

for the Handicapped 

New York City 
“es 
A REGIONAL SURVEY 
The Social Survey of Merseyside. D. Cara- 
dog Jones, ed. Vol. Il. University Press of 
Liverpool; London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ltd., 1934. Pp. 412. 21s. 

This volume is the second of three 
comprising the report of a social survey 
of Liverpool and vicinity, a district con- 
taining over a million and a quarter peo- 
ple and lying within the region known 
as Merseyside. The area surveyed con- 
sists of four county boroughs, Liverpool 
being one, and includes several contigu- 
ous urban districts comprising “a com- 
pact group of densely packed administra- 
tive areas which socially and industrially 
are closely knit together.” The region is 
characterized as a ‘‘depressed area.” 

The survey was made under the aus- 
pices of the School of Social Science and 
Administration of the University of 
Liverpool during the years 1929-32, with 
funds of the Rockefeller Foundation sup- 
plemented by local contributions. The 
comprehensiveness and quality of the in- 
vestigation undoubtedly places it among 
the major undertakings of its kind. 

Main reliance is placed upon a “house- 
hold sample’’ of some 7,000 working-class 
families and some 29,000 persons. These 
data are supported by returns from the 
census and other available sources of in- 
formation. From the household sample 


a characterization of the general worki: 
class population was made possible, a 
from it, too, norms or standards were 
rived against which deviations of parti 
lar populations within the whole wer 
noted, having to do with their relatiy 
degree of poverty, overcrowding, unem 
ployment, etc. Comparisons with 
national and other local areas are co 
stantly made. 

The present volume presents the results 
of a detailed examination of the indus 
trial character of Merseyside and of its 
associated working population, with par- 
ticular attention to the existing and pros- 
pective surplus of labor in the area. 

The 400 pages of the volume are 
loaded with a wealth of valuable in- 
formation which can barely be hinted at 
in this review. The book falls roughly 
into three parts. The first consists of 
four introductory chapters dealing with 
the more general features of the surveyed 
area—its characteristic industries, the size 
and nature of its occupied and employed 
population, earnings, and a comparison 
of sons’ occupations and occupational 
grades with those of their fathers. 

Following this more general character 
ization comes the preponderant portion 
of the book reporting a detailed analysis 
of the major industrial categories of the 
region—the shipping and port services 
of Liverpool, inland transport, the dis- 
tributive industries, building and con- 
struction, manufacturing, public utilities 
and government services, domestic and 
clerical services, etc. In each case the ac- 
count begins with an analysis of the 
trends and circumstances of the industry 
itself with something of a forecast of its 
probable future, and often includes com- 
ment on its problematic features. The 
working population of the category is 
then considered, with particular attention 
to its measure of well-being. 
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The temper of the report is at once ob- 
jective, judicial, and humane. The de- 
sire for cautious generalization is equally 
evident with a prevailing concern for 
practical improvement. The effects of 
British and local social policy are dis- 
cussed. The interests of women, youth, 
ind depressed groups receive due consid- 
eration. In short, the balance of scien- 
tific and humanitarian emphasis is note- 
worthy and wholly admirable. 

The book records an industrial and an 
occupational survey in conjunction. This 
arrangement has great merit, for the 
working population is thus seen within 
the framework of the going industria! 
economy, its well-being as part and parcel 
of the general trends of industrial enter- 
prise, which in this predominantly ship- 
ping center are found intimately tied up 
with world conditions. From the view- 
point of those primarily interested in the 
occupational situation, however, the ar- 
rangement has certain drawbacks, for in- 
dustry holds the center of the picture 
while the working population necessarily 
takes a subordinate position. 
ders if a survey method might not be 
evolved, of perhaps even greater useful- 
ness to those interested in occupations, 
which would somewhat reverse this or- 
der, and by basing its finding upon the 
life history of workers—their social-eco- 
nomic-cultural origin, their approach and 
entrance to occupation, their subsequent 
movement and status, and their ultimate 
old-age circumstances—would throw the 
total working population into greater re- 
lief and tell the story of how succeeding 
generations of workers carve out their 
destiny within the exigencies of an his- 


One won- 


, torical and more or less transient indus- 
jtrial system. Perhaps the human import 


of industry might better appear, and its 
instrumental character for welfare be in- 
dicated more clearly. In any case the 


close correlation of industrial and occupa 
tional conditions achieved in thi 
would be no less de sirable 

The actual findings of the report 
not be detailed here. Throughout ¢ 
the burden of unemployment and it 
ciated evils. With 1928 as the base year 
at 100, the index of unemployment for 
19431 1s set at 189, for 1942 at LS he 


percentage of unemployment in | 
put at 28. Examination of the per 

make-up of an unemployed sampl 

to the conclusion that “the greater part 
of unemployment is the result of world 
conditions which—failing international 
statesmanship—only time can remedy 
The lesser part is due to personal short 
comings.” Nevertheless, 64 per cent ol! 
the-males in this sample never had at 


kind of vocational preparation; its school 


I 
ing for the greater part was limited 

the elementary level Even with tl 
younger members of the sample, 89 per 


cent left school before the age of fift 
79 per cent having started working | 
fore that age 

The book is thoroughly readable stat 


tics appear where they are needed in 


ple and intelligible form. The survey 
here reported must b« regarded 
many respects, a model performan It 


offers suggestion and guidance of fir 
portance to all persons at work on or 
terested in social or occupational 
ing, to whose resources it will b 


indispensable addition 


Percy E. DAVIDSON 
Stanford University 
. as 
CONFLICT IN COAI 
Miners and Management. By Mary \ 
Kleeck New York, Russell S 
tion, 1934. Pp. 191. $2 
This book is mainly a report on the r 


I 
markable experience of the Rocky Moun 


tain Fuel Company in developing new 
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and unusual relations with employes. 
The coal industry in Colorado has been 
notorious for over a half century for the 
bitterness of the struggles which have 
taken place between management and 
workers. Josephine Roche, who in 1928 
became owner of a majority of the stock 
of the company, the third largest in Colo- 
rado, believed that these conflicts arose in 
large part from uneconomic practices 
within the industry and from a failure to 
recognize that the essential contribution 
of the workers to production entitled 
them to a voice in matters of vital con- 
cern to them. Accordingly, she extended 
a welcome to the United Mine Workers 
and signed a contract with them, and at 
the same time instituted a war against in- 
stability in prices and wages within the 
industry. How this has resulted in greater 
efficiency on the part of the miners, with 
lower production costs, and the develop- 
ment of a loyalty which makes volunteer 
sales agents out of the workers, and how 
on the other hand it has raised up power- 
ful enemies among competitors and the 
larger financial interests of Colorado, is 
vividly told. 

The last chapter, which constitutes 
about a quarter of the text, is devoted to 
a discussion of the ills of the bituminous 
coal industry in general. Here is pre- 
sented a convincing account of its over- 
development and overmanning, which re- 
sults in bankruptcy for many owners, and 
unemployment and want for the miners. 
In this chapter, Miss van Kleeck discusses 
and rejects all current proposals for re- 
form or reconstruction of the industry. 
Neither such control as is contemplated 
in the current Guffey bill nor govern- 
ment ownership would effect any per- 
manent cure since the evils to be met, in 
the author's opinion, are inherent in the 
capitalist system. Complete socialization 
of all industry under a government con- 


trolled by the workers, by hand 
brain, is the only expedient worth trying 
The book as a whole is very inforn 

and stimulating. Readers may feel t 
the 54 pages devoted to ‘The Problem 
Coal in the United States’ constitut 
somewhat restricted area in which to s 
port the devastating conclusions reach 

JOHN A. Fitcu 
New York School of Social Work 


el 


RESEARCH IN ART 


Research in Fine Arts in the Colleges and 


Universities of the United States. By Pris 
cilla Hiss and Roberta Fansler. New Y 
Carnegie Corporation, 1934. Pp. vii+2: 
Bibliography. 

Research publications are too often 
spoken of as painstaking studies, and, if 
one prefers a more constructive view 
point, as smelling of the lamp. This e 
amination into the work of America 
colleges and universities in the field that 
is generically, but for no other valid rea 
son, described as fine arts should be 
stiff covers, for it is a good practical r¢ 
sult of a constructive study, and the od 
of the lamp will have to be sought less i: 
this research than in the art department 
whose frequently indefinite objectives it 
catalogs. Thumbing through the pages, 
our first reaction was “Sensible.” Dip 
ping in here and there, our next comment 
was “Good job.” Reading Part II o: 
the growth of graduate work, our not 
was “Thorough.” And then, reading 
Part I on the beginnings and early history 
of fine arts instruction, we said, “Fine.” 
Turning the whole thing in the hand, we 
noted on the front cover for our own fu- 
ture use, “Decidedly worthwhile.” 

Those of us who have tilled the soil in 
the field covered by this study have often 
felt that possibly a little raking might 
reveal a need of fertilization. Art in- 
struction, as one of the recognized flora 




















of the academic garden, seems to have 
pr duced much leafage and too little 
fruit. Stated simply, there has been, as 
ny of us discovered when listening to 
addresses at the last International Con- 
ference on Art Education at Prague, too 


Cites 


much teaching and too little learning—a 
ation which the thoughtful program 
f the Carnegie Corporation and the 
practical gallery work in numerous mu- 
seums have sought to remedy. With the 
assistance of a few wide-awake public 
school departments, the merit of develop- 
ing so-called “art appreciation” (if only 
we had a better term!) in place of the 
forced-draft technical training hitherto 
lassed as ‘‘art instruction” 
proving itself. 

It is one of the discoveries of those 
who undertake practical research that 
even the less interesting fields contain so 
much factual material, the facts them- 
selves vying with one another in impor- 
tance with the localities or personalities 
that give them color, that a measured 
evaluation is rarely possible. It is all 
too readily assumed that the sharper 
focus made possible by the passing of 
time raises events to their correct level 
of importance. One is too prone to for- 
get that importance may be a matter not 
only of height but also of depth. There 
are undercurrents of slow social change 
of which the colleges and universities 
doubtless will become aware more tardily 
than the general schools. It is our 
meager surmise that many who teach art 
in our higher institutions will pay more 
attention to Part III of this study (the 
alphabetical listing of art and archeology 
departments offering graduate instruc- 
tion, with the statement of their equip- 
ment, works written by staff members, 
etc.) than to the very valuable Parts I 
and II which have more to do with the 
why and wherefore of this whole sub- 
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iS gradually 


ject than do many of the if 
now offered in some of the d part 
listed in this book 
Several examination | 
Norton at Harvard in 1: 
cluded, these in themselves be 
teresting item of history 
essays, these submitted by 
the master’s and the doctor's deer 
glancing through these titles one r 
the late Brander Matthews’ f1 
quoted examples of “what Eng! 
do when she's got to’; and cannot a i 
the feeling that research in art is evi 
dently subject to the same 
This list will one day prove 


tribution to another piece of 
the nature and scope of top pt 
for study toward the doctor's ore 

There is added a good worku 
ography and the text sect ra 
documented with footnotes 

There is no doubt that teaching of art 
in colleges as well as in practical art 
schools is undergoing a thorough chang 
very slowly in the colleges, more rapidly 
in the teaching of practice in the art 
in the process of this change we should 
not be surprised to note certain effects 
unconsciously produced by the experien 
in other fields, perhaps in medicine, per 
haps in law, perhaps | ngineering 
And, again, we may be forced to note 
that the politico-economic situation 
given time in history, although recor led 
by research experts in art as nothing mor 
than background material, continues 
nevertheless to be more important than 
the art it produce s. Or, said another way, 
art as ethnography is bound to remain 
more important than art as a carefully 
isolated object for microscopi 
tion. In terms of these painful reflec- 
tions, we hesitate to decide 


examina- 


whether the 


usefulness of this study asa tool of future 


value to administrators of university and 
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college art departments will be that of 
the saw or the plane. 
RICHARD F. BACH 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 
oe 

COMMERCIAL ART TRAINING 
Training Girls for Art Vocations. By 
Eleanor Shepherd Thompson, Toronto, 
Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. 137. 

The primary purpose of this study, as 
expressed, was “‘to investigate selected 
schools of secondary and college levels 
which provide professional art training 
for young women and, from the data so 
assembled, to attempt to appraise the 
worth of such training in meeting voca- 
tional needs in trade and industry.” Four 
fields were considered: textile design, in- 
terior decoration, costume illustration, 
and costume design. 

The survey included 27 schools; the 24 
in New York City and its environs were 
visited. Only 12 of the schools taught 
all, and two taught only one, of the sub- 
jects under Ninety-two 
teachers were interviewed. The indus- 
trial survey consisted of visits to selected 
shops, studios, and factories where grad- 
uates of these schools were employed. 
There were 224 interviews with execu- 
tives and art workers. 

The study “followed graduates from 
their schools into their places of employ- 
ment in order to discover how their train- 
ing functioned. Into what types of work 
did they go? Was there an over- or an 
undersupply of trained workers in that 
field? Did they go into the specific call- 
ing for which they were educated, or into 
an allied vocation? Were they adequately 
equipped for their first job? To what 
extent was their employer obliged to re- 
train them? Wherein lay the weaknesses, 
if any, in their training? Would it be 
possible for the schools to modify their 
courses of study so as to meet the needs 


investigation. 


of trade and industry more exactly? |; 
teaching art, where did the schools place 
their chief emphasis—on fundamental art 
principles, on technique, on creative 
work, or on appreciation? Was it t 

best point of emphasis or should it have 
been elsewhere? Were the graduates of 
these schools in competition with gradu 
ates of European art schools? If so, h 

did the American compare with the Eu 
ropean in her preparation for employ 
ment?”’ The method of securing the data 
is described in great detail and analyzed 
in sixteen tables. There is much repe- 
tition. . 

Mrs. Thompson lists as her major find 
ings: (1) the existence of a hiatus be 
tween the art school training and employ- 
ment in trade and industry; and (2) the 
apparent weaknesses of existent school 
training. These weaknesses are listed un- 
der seven headings, and tentative pr 
posals are made for their betterment 
There follows the statement: “In no case 
did all the criticisms apply to any one 
school. Most of the schools visited gave a 
reasonably good training but any, or each 
may be susceptible to betterment in some 
of the respects implicated through this 
study.” 

The study will be found of real service 
to heads of art schools and to curriculum 
makers. It is of comparatively little 
value, however, to vocational counselors 
or to prospective students because (as far 
as this reviewer could discover) there is 
no indication of the school or schoo! 
where the most helpful instruction is pro- 
vided for each occupation. A list of the 
schools surveyed is given in the Appendix 
with the notation, ‘“Letters to indicate in- 
dividual schools are used in the text,’ 
but there is no key to connect the letters 
with the schools. 

Mrs. Thompson is an instructor at the 
Normal School in Toronto, Canada, and 
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this study was the thesis for her degree 


at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
FLORENCE N. Levy 
Supervisor, Federated Council on Art 
Education 
New York City 
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HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
Homemaker’s Handbook. By Dorothy 
Myerson. New York, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. 
Pp. 566. $2.75. 

A manual of over 500 pages, which 
answers the thousand-and-one questions 
that grow out of the day-by-day running 
of a household. Such important topics as 
table setting and decoration, the selection 
of kitchen equipment, buying of food- 
stuffs, clothing, and house furnishings, as 
nutrition and diet and menu planning are 
covered adequately, and many helpful 
details are given. There are also chapters 
dealing with interior decorating, with 
laundry methods and the removal of 
stains, minor repairs about the house, the 
training of servants, and cooking for chil- 
dren. A large section of the book is de- 
voted to the fundamentals of cookery, 
special diets, and recipes. The book is 
really an encyclopedia of valuable sug- 
gestions for better housekeeping and 
homemaking. A bibliography and a com- 
plete index are included. D. E. B. 





BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 

Due to the usual June expirations, 
NVGA membership dropped sharply 
during the summer. By October Ist, 
however, the loss was almost entirely re- 
gained, the total figure being 1644 as 
compared to 1682 on the date of the last 
teport to be published in the magazine. 
The members-at-large still appear to be 
doing a little better than the branch mem- 
bers, the former having lost only one 
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National and Branch Membership 


October 1, 1935 
New York City 
New Jersey 
New England 


Detroit, Michigan 


. Cincinnati, Ohio 


. Wisconsin 


Rhode Island 


. Washington, D. ¢ 
. Central New York 


Northern California 


Connecticut 
Philadelphia and Vi 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Maryland 
Northeastern Ohio 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Capital District, New York 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Virginia .. 

Southern California 
Rochester, New York 
Dallas, Texas 

Nebraska 


Western Pennsylvania 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


. Wyoming 
. Chicago, Illinois 


lowa 
Central Kansas 


Western Massachusetts 


Milwauke 
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32. Kansas City, Kansas ............ l 
33. Seattle, Washington ........... l 
Total branch members........... 1005 
Members-at-large ..........-.- 639 
Total membership list....... 1644 
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WILLIAM J. BOGAN (“Guidance in Public 
Schools’) is Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Chicago. He was born in Chicago 
and has served the schools of his native city 
for some four decades, as classroom teacher, 
as principal in elementary and high schools, 
and as president of municipal junior col- 
leges, as well as in his present capacity. 
One of Mr. Bogan’s interests is music, in 
which he has had a thorough training. As 
a school administrator he has been instru- 
mental in securing for vocational training a 
place of importance in the school curriculum. 


N. L. HOOPINGARNER (“Why Men Fail— 
or Succeed”) is Professor of Business Psy- 
chology in the School of Commerce of New 
York University, and in the College of Den- 
tistry of the University he is Lecturer on the 
Applications of Psychology in Dentistry. 
He has worked on the staff of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology on problems of per- 
sonnel and the application of psychology to 
business and industry, has conducted train- 
ing courses for foremen and executives in 
industrial plants throughout the United 
States and Canada with Business Training 
Corporations, and was an organizer and 
director of a Bureau of Business Guidance, 
a consulting organization aiding business 
firms in the selection, training, and super- 
vision of sales and executive personnel. In 
addition to his numerous contributions to 
technical periodical literature, Dr. Hoopin- 
garner is the author of Self Measurement 
Tests for Business and Executive Ability and 
Personality and Business Ability Analysis, 
and co-author of Modern Production 
Methods. 


In addition to being chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Commission 
on the Relation of School and College, 
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WILFORD M. AIKIN (‘Serving the Needs 
Youth”) is Professor of Education and 
sociate in the Bureau of Educational R 
search at Ohio State University. For som 
years he was director of the John Burroug! 
School in St. Louis County, Missouri 
collaboration with Thomas Rankin. 
author of text books in English Literatur 
and American Literature. Professor Aiki; 
has received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Muskingum College. 


The name of FRANZISKA BAUMGARTEN 
(“Approach in Taking Tests’) is one 
is immediately associated by American rea 
ers with psychotechnics in Europe. She 
pioneered in many areas of the vocatior 
psychology movement, working in Germany 
and Poland as well as in Switzerland. He: 
Die Berufseignungs priifungen is a stan 
text on aptitude testing. Dr. Baumgarter 
has written extensively in the professiona 
journals, and the list of her books, mon 
graphs, and articles is a long one. To th 
June 1934 number of Occupations, she 
tributed a discussion of “New Aspects 


Job Analysis.” 


CHARLES E. LEE (“Boys Looking 
Jobs”) is assistant general secretary of ¢! 
YMCA in Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
Ohio, and president of the Association 
Boys’ Work Secretaries, YMCA of Nort! 
America. He is especially interested 
working with under-privileged boys, and has 
written many articles on this subject. He: 
has been an officer of the Vocational Gui 


ber of years. 


JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE (‘‘What It Takes 
to be a Plumber’’) has done editorial w 
on popular magazines in New York, at 
time as an editor of Adventure, and at 
other as fiction editor of McClure’s Ma 
zine. He now devotes his full time to writ 
ing. He lives at San Diego, and he has lived 
at Ensenada, which is south of San Dieg: 
in Mexico. Mr. Clarke, as a writer, knows 
the hard-fisted working world, for he 
studied working conditions by doing act 
day labor as he “hoboed” his way about th« 
country. 

ALVIN F. HARLOW (“The Waterworks 
Scandal”) who collaborated with Ella Ens- 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Individual Nominating Ballot 


for the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI 


The members of the National Vocational Gu 
nomination of officers and trustees through 
association has been notified through its secr 
Executive Secretary by December 1. 
belong to any branch association ar 


to 


ror various reasons 


eres’ i t - i 
national association, it has been the practice of 
portunity for all such members to express 


Ol 


rt 


ise Of an individual nominating ballot printe 
the total nominations thus made the nominating 
two candidates for each ofhice, and this ballot is 


For the guidance of members voting, a 

mn if ne pa C 1S given on page 
further aid to the voters it has been the pract 

on the official ballot a brief biography of ea 


work of the committee if members 


ments in the field of guidance. 


Nominating Committee 


FLORENCI 


CALVIN O. 


Tear out and mail to F. C. Smith, Executiv 
Association, 25 Lawrence Hall, 


President 

First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Treasurer 


Trustees (2) 
Tw t stees, elected tf tw 
irs. Terms of Dr. Kitson and 


or National Member ( 
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plement it with a brief summary of each 


Harvard University, 


) 


Jos! PHINE HIN 
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Past Officers NVGA 


The following persons have served in the 
past as officers of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association or as members of the 
board of trustees: 


President 
Richard D. Allen 
Meyer Bloomfield 
John M. Brewer 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr 
Edward Rynearson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Helen T. Woolley 


Vice-President 
Mabelle B Blake 
Emma P. € ooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 
O. Latham Hatcher 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
C. C. Robinson 
Edward Rynearson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 


Secretary 
John M. Brewer 
M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Treasurer 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 
D H Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
William F. Patterson 
Arthur F. Payne 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


Trustees 
Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 
J. H. Beveridge 
Walter V. Bingham 
Meyer Bloomfeld 
F. G. Bonser 
E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
E. P. Cubberley 
Anne § Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 
John C. Frazee 
Edith D. Gwinn 
QO. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Davis S. Hill 
Harold si Holbrook 
George E. Hutcherson 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
George E. Myers 
C. E. Partch 
Arthur F. Payne 
William M. Proctor 
C. A. Prosser 
David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
John D. Stark 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 

















low in writing Schoolhouse in the Foothills, 
soon to be reviewed in Occupations, is the 
author of a series of books describing the 
romance of American transportation, Old 
Waybills, Old Post Bags, and Old Tow- 
paths. He also wrote Old Bowery Days. It 
was after a career in business that he turned 
to writing as a profession. He has written 
fiction for magazines such as the Saturday 
Evening Post, articles for Collier's, Forum, 
and other periodicals, and humor and satire 
for Life, Judge, and the New Yorker. He 
has also written about the stage, and is a 
lecturer on historical and political subjects. 
Life in the Southern Appalachian Mountains 
has long been to Mr. Harlow a special field 


of interest. 


EDITH E. PENCE (‘‘Social Trends and Vo- 
cational Guidance’’) is Senior Counselor and 
head of the department of foreign languages 
at Galileo High School, San Francisco, She 
has studied at the Sorbonne and at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, and has done graduate 
work in vocational guidance at the Univer- 
sity of California. She has been active on 
committees on educational legislation in 
California, and has given freely of her ser- 
vices in the important field of professional 
organization as president of the Teachers 
Association of San Francisco and of other 
educational organizations. 


CORA C, ALDERTON (‘‘School and Work 
Histories for Guidance’) is Coordinator and 
Head of the Retail 1raining Department of 
the Girls’ Vocational School (now Miller 
Vocational School) of Minneapolis. Mrs. 
Alderton is on leave of absence at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this year, making an ex- 
tensive study of school and work histories. 
Since 1915, when she helped Guy Wilson 
in his early studies of arithmetic in every- 
day use, Mrs. Alderton has been digging 
into the earthy realities outside of class- 
rooms, endeavoring to increase the under- 
standing of mecessary conditions of in- 
dividual growth. In the effort to reduce the 
handicap of a “good college education,” she 
tells us, her peripatetic career since 1910 
can only be described, like the Middle- 
western prairies, as ‘extensive and _roll- 
ing.” It ranges from spelling research and 
employment interviewing for a publishing 
firm to work in connection with chautauquas 
and contributing to various periodicals. 
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McK own’s 
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NOC ANNOUNCES 


the publication of 


JOB SATISFACTION 


by 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 


\ report of research into the extent and causes of occupational 
discontent Che results are summarized in two introductory 
hapters, in wl 1 are dis ed also the im} ations he find 
ings for educa ustry, psychology, sociology nd govern 
I it 

Includes studies of ei] loved and unemy loved lults 1 wid 
variety of occupations, comparisons of satisfied and dissatisfi 

teachers, and a survey of job satisfaction among the workers of 
ill ages 1 | occupations as they were found in a typical Amet 

can manufacturing village 


Of Interest to 


Vocational counselors and placement officers who will find in it 
new material contributing to a better understanding of the fac 
tors which are of major importance in vocational choice. 
Employers who want to know if dissatisfaction and industrial 
unrest really are the inevitable result of mass production 


Officers of teacher training institutions who seek criteria for the 
better selection and preparation of future teachers. 


Personnel directors and industrial psychologists who are inter- 
ested in the underlying causes of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 


Educational administrators who will find pertinent suggestions 
for the reorganization of guidance work. 


Labor leaders who use the results of research to verify their own 
impressions of the psychology of the worker. 


303 pages $3.50 
Published for the 
National Occupational Conference 
by 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33 Street 
New York 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not avail 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occu; 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guida Vi 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on al! o 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries 
nterested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and pr 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustmet 

irge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon req 
oficer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation reé 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupat 

more than one person. The Conference will contribute the 

icers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the n 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling w 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through th 
Association for Adult Education. 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Vocational Guidance Magazine 









Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating ¢ 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupat il € 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June 
The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested 

guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest f 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented 
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OCCUPATIONS, tue Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 

25 Lawrence Hatz, Harvagap University 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Association at 
ationai wiouUr 


[) I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance 


which includes a year’s subscription to Occupatwns, the | 


Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Assoc 
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